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Officer. —What tidings of Garangula ? 


For the New-Yorker. 
SCENE FROM A M8. DRAMA. 


The path 
Is long and crooked to his hiding-place. 


Oficer —Bring me his reeking scalp, and gold shall be 


Negus. 


Negua. 


The guerdon of thy toil. 
Garangula 
Has « keen eye and a long arm, and few 


Cc atch that Chief in st or craft. 
an m rength ; 


Thou either hast some treacherous design, 

Or fears weigh down thine arm and heart like lead. 
Didst thou not vow to slay him long ere this, 
Or bring him captive to my camp! 

I did; 

And night and day have been upon his trail, 
Of danger reckless, and athirst for blood ; 

For never can Nagua forget the hour 

His hated rival smote him with his hand ! 
The shaggy bear ne'er punted on the trail 

Of the fleet robber of ber helpless cubs, 
While came their cries uf terror on the wind, 
With patience more untiring, hate more deep. 


Oficer.—Why lives he then? Doth thy long arrow err? 


Or hath thy bow no force—thine axe no edge? 


Negua.—Ask not a warrior if his aim is sure, 


When he can point to trophy redly torn 
From skull that wore it yesterday !—look here! 
(parting hus blanket, and disclosing a scalp. 


Officer (shuddering.j—Some Indian maid hath fallen by thy 


For those dark silken locks, whereon the blood [hand ; 
Still clings in curdling drops, proclaim the sex. 


Negua.—My brother speaks aright: I found the lune 


Officer. 


And shaded covert where Garangula 
Conceals the wives and children of his tribe: 
Whea twilight faded from the western sky, 
Still as a serpent trailing through the grass, 

I stole upon the sleepers—by the light 

Of the faint watch-fire I beheld the form 

And features of the maiden who repaid 

My love with scorn—whose sire denied my suit, 
With taunting jibe, and, bidding me be gone, 
Inflicted blows! 

Whot Garangula? 


Negua.—The same ; and when I saw his child, 


The young fawn of her people, ia my power, 
Extended lightly on her leafy couch, 

More beauteous than those shapes of perfect mould 
That haunt the fadeless bowers of that blest land 
Which spreads in beauty where the sun goes down, 
My soul began to waver, and my knife 

Thrice from its sheath was drawn and thrice returned ; 
Then in my heart I feit a fiend awake, 

That prompted me to vengeance, and I bared 

My weapon for the deed, while in mine ear 

The haughty words of her refusal rang. 

One groan of mortal agony she gave, 

When the swift blade descended to its haft. 

And the warm crimson bobbled from the wound ! 

In vain she strove for utterance, while faint 

And fainter grew her dying throes, and then 

With horrid stare she fixed her glazing eyes 

One moment on her murderer—and died. 

The waning embers lighted me to tear 

This token of my hatred from the slain. (Holding the scalp. 
I've seen the mother weave amid these locks, 

So stiff with gore winds visit them in vain, 

Bright Summer flowers and beads of dazzling sheen; 
I've seen the hoary chief, her father, come 

From the green wilderness with eagle plumes 

To deck these tresses for the festive dance ; 

But when he comes, with stealthy tread, to pay 

A stolen visit to his bright-eyed girl, 


The tidings of her fate will drive him mad! —_ W.u.c.H. 
————— 


Bovity Strenotu.—A friend of ours says he is growing 


reine five 


and weaker every day ; he has got so now that 
dollars, Barnstable Patriut. 


For the New-Yorker. 
CURIOSITY. 

Tuat prince of modern magazine makers, good old Chris- 
topher North, in one of his rbapsodies, has pronounced the 
‘unregenerate Greek’ of the days of Miltiades and Pericles 
a glorious animal, though he worshipped the beautifu! instead 
of the good, and spent his whole time, as many who have no 
pretension to the polish of the courtly Athenian nuw do, in 
the anxious expectation and desire of hearing ‘something 
new.’ Loafers, it seems, are no new thing, and the graphic 
sketch given by the disciple of Gamaliel of the business and 
daily occupation of the loiterers on Mars Hill and in the 
porches of the Parthenon, show that the race had not escaped 
his observation. The picture thus drawn, and which is as 
true to nature now as then, also affords a more convincing 
proof that man has always been the same, and that the object 
}of the labor and toil of the multitude changes not from 
century to century, than volumes of the most learned declama- 
tion could do. It is as true now as it was saree hundred 
| years ago, that curiosity, or the love of some ‘ new thing,’ is 
one of the most powerful springs of human action; and that || 
| inherent thirst for novelty that ‘ brought death into the world, 
and all our wo,’ when indulged in the bowers of Paradise, 


| of novelty is our life; excitement alone prevents existence 
| from becoming a stagnant, cold, dead morass of mere human 
vegetation. 

A shot at that ball-proof target, Louis Philippe, or the 
horrid murder’ of a woman aod her nine children in the 


the modern priestess of philosophy—a political set-to be- 
tween some Hotspur of the South and 
the North, ora revolution in T  erash of all the 
| banks, or the demolition of a character—a new world in the 
| ealeseneepn, or a new cut to a sleeve—are alike fruitful 


| are continually on the qui vive for some new thing. Nothing || 
is too ludicrous to obtain a place in the calendar of novelty; 
curiosity finds nothing too trifling for its notice—no theme 
too sacred for its profane investigations—nothing so incredi- 
ble as to be placed without the pale of credence. All that 
can be required is, that it must be new—not worn thread- 
| bare by the manipulation of the multitude—not tarnished by || 
the too frequent notice and hundling of the canaille. 
sine qua non of novelty is the only thing demanded previous 
to swallowing a bolus of nonsense and falsehood, as large as 
the marble balls kept in reserve by the Turks of the Dar- 


danelles. ; 
Thrice blessed St. Solomon, the man of seven hundred 


wives and three hundred concubines, has said there is nothing 
new under the sun. We have no intention of detracting from 
| his credibility; but we should like to know who were the 
| patentees, before and during his reign, of the steam-engines, 
power printing presses, steamboats and rail-road cars which 
must have been in use in those days. Did Solomon ever see 
the lightning chained to one of his chariots. or compelled, 
nolens volens, to turn a spinning jenny, row a boat, plough a 
field, or-—‘to what base uses may we return, Horatio !’"—plant 
and hoe corn or potatoes? We guess there were no Yankees 
in those days, and chat Davenport's electro-magnetic machine 
had not been invented. 

See, through the window, that group collected on the pub- 
lic square. Look at that individual standing in the centre, 
whose gesticulations, and the interest he excites, would seem 
to prove he has made some important discovery—that he is 
able to communicate some new thing. No matter what it is— 
perhaps he has seen the man in the moon, or has effected the 
quadrature of the circle, or discovered the secret of perpetual 
motion, or has in his pocket the philosopher's stone, or is 


church and state, or has invented a new scale to determine 





| still characterizes those around us, as ithas ever done. Love | 


country—a choice bit of scandal, or a novel from Bulwer— || 
the impieties of Joe Smith or Matthias. or the inductions of 


* god-like man’ of 


themes of interest and debate with the numerous class who | 


This \ 


dealing out some patent specific to prevent the cnion of 


to a hair’s breadth the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of his neigh- 
bors, or has found out that banks are monsters, paper but 
rags, gold and silver real money—or what would be newer 
and stranger still, that democrats are sincere in their abhor- 
rence of aristocracy, whigs in their fears of the mob propen- 
sities of the people, or that one quarter of our government 
officers are perfectly honest and perfectly disinterested. After 
all our guessing, however, it may be he is only disclosing some 
new way of trapping fleas or harpooning eels in vinegar. 

Philosophy, with all the light of ages, has puzzled itself in 
vain to discover, and the moralist has labored as fruitlessly 
to unfold, by the intricacies of metapbysics, the cause which 
draws such multitudes to witness a tragedy or behold an exe- 
cution—to weep over triumphant fiction, or the terrible re- 
ality which exists in the agony of a fellow creature on the 
gallows or the scaffold. We can unriddle it at once. It is 
neither more or less than the desire of seeing some new thing— 
the inherent, undying love of excitement. Itis not every day 
the crowd can see a man hung; if they could, the exhibition 
| would soon cease to interest the public, and draw no more 
| *Pectators than the tapping a barrel of small beer, a Con- 
| gressman’s speech, or a loco-foco harangue in the Park. Cu- 
|| riosity is more powerful than our sympathies. The desife of 
novelty overcomes the dread of human suffering, and the 
|| pleasure of excitement renders us for the moment callous to 

positive misery. Thousands have gone miles to sce a ‘ hang- 
ing,’ who could not possibly be again induced to behold the 
spectacle. A repetition would be nothing new. 
Yesterday I was induced to take ten at Col. Mosely’s. And 
here let me say, if a person wishes to have this Athenian pro- 
| pensity of hearing something new fully gratified—his pro- 
clivity to something newer satisfied with a multitude of the 
kind, there is no place equal tou tea party. A voyage across 
the Auantic—a view from the steeple of St. Paui's—a tour 
to the State Legislature—or the virgin message of the Presi- 
dent are not to be named in the same day witha tea party, so 
What murderous attacks 
| on reputation were there perpetrated—what characters were 
| there mangled—what multitudes were put hors du combat 
by that most fatal of weapons, the tongue, is not for me to 
| detail. I there saw lips, which I never see without a flood 
of such delightful emotions as come over me when I dream 
|| of tasting the nectar of the gods, employed in reporting such 
new things as made my hair stand onend. If half the things 
| I heard there in three hours are true, I would not warrant 
the world to last three weeks. And did any one venture to 
doubt them? I, for one, should as soon 
think of repudiating the almanac, or disbelieving the cate- 
| chism, as doubting what was conveyed to the ear in the sweet- 
est, gentlest under-tones in the world, and seconded with the 
most unfeigned expressions of pity and regret—vouched, too, 
by bright eyes, which, through the clouds of fragrance rising 
from the Chinese weed, ‘shone like stars through mist.’ 
Heaven forefend that I should be understood as insinuating 
that a tea party is noted for scandal, or that the best and 
fairest part of God’s creation are prone to magnify the errors 
of others. No: I only mention it as a place where the laud- 
able desire of hearing or imparting some new thing is enjoyed 
in perfection, and where the delicious sensations of awakened 
or partially gratified curiosity are rendered more agreeable 
by the medium through which the effect is accomplished 
Let the man who chooses refuse his assent to any new thing 
that the young and beautiful affirm, if he can; I never did, 
and I am confident I never shall. 

But what means the crowd that are thronging the streets, 
and rushing, a living tide, through the wide-vpened portais of 
the church? Has the whole population been seized with a 
sudden fit of devotion ?!—or has some mysterious visitant an- 
nounced the portentous information that the day of doom is 
at hand? Surely, there must be something beyond the ordi- 
nary course of events, to make the hand of avarice drup its 








|| far as new things are concerned. 





Certainly not. 
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half-clutched gold—the votary of pleasure forsake his idol— 
the play-goer forget the theatre—the lawyer his black-letter 
tomes and his client—and the merchant his voften-conned 
leger! No such thing. A new preacher is announced—a 
celebrated man, and the multitude, on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion—flushed with excitement, and alive with the hope of 
hearing some new thing, are flocking en masse to the sanctu- 
ary. They may not, as did the Athenians, have an Unknown 
God preached unto them; but the chances are ten to one if 
some unknown doctrine is not propounded to them—some 
paradoxical enigma to puzzle their brain—some gorgeous 
shadow of theology to dazzle theirunderstanding. A preacher 
is but a man; he knows what a majority of his hearers have 
come for, and it is not in human nature to send them home 
disappointed. Some unheard-of explanation must be given 
the text, some mystical distinction enforced, some metaphys- 
ical nonentity defended or condemned, some startling para- 
dox broached, or he knows he shall by that whole class be 
set down for a ninny, and one who knows no more than he 
ought to know. 

When Whiston announced to the people of England the 
precise day and hour that the earth was to be destroyed by a 
comet, all London was in an uproar at the frightful anticipa- 
tion. King, priest and people alike trembled. Men, whose 
debts had become aged, at once became just; the altars were 
piled with gold, offered by men who had plundered in various 
ways their fellow men, and now seized this way to propitiate 
the Deity, and by indirect bribery cause him to wink at their 
enormities ; hosts of concubines were hurried to the church, 
to be manufactured into honest women; and multitudes of 
unowned children most unexpectedly found at once parents 
andahome. However much some might deprecate a sud- 
den consummation of this kind, we have no doubt there are 
those among us who would hail such an announcement at 
this day as affording a prospect of something new, and who, 
in the tremendous scenes of the resurrection and the great 
white throne, would only imagine an effectual dispeller of 
that curse of their existence, ennui. Christophe, the sable 
emperor of Hayti, declared that, place an Englishman or an 


» American on one side of the bottomless pit, and a bag of 


coffee on the other, and they would hazard a spring at it. 
They would do more than this for something new. 

The effects of this powerful spring of action may be traced 
in the conduct of every individual, whatever may be his situ- 
ation in life. We knew a man who would never willingly 
touch a newspaper, unless he could have the first reading of 
it, damp and smoking from the press: and there are many 
who would about as lief inspect the pages of a superannuated 
almanac, as a paper so long from the press as to be dry. 
There is a language in its rattle, when unfolded, which in the 
plainest manner forbids the idea of any thing new; and it can 
only be viewed as a record of the half-forgotten past. It is 
this that constitutes one of the serious miseries consequent on 
a residence in the country. Who is there in such a situation, 
when, after waiting a fortnight, or peradventure a month, for 
the last new novel or periodical, he at last receives it, has not 
felt the pleasure of turning over its leaves embittered by the 
reflection, that at that moment the contents were common to 
the very cooks and scullions of the metropolis as the blessed 
light of heaven, and been ready to vow that he would read no 
more, unless his bookseller would forward his works in the 
sheet ? 

But there is neither time or space to follow out this passion 
for novelty in its multitudinous ramifications—its influence on 
the soulless butterfly of fashion, or the heartless coquette— 
on the votaries of physics, philosophy, and politics—and 
though last, not least, the influence exerted in modelling the 
religions of the day. These would furnish fruitful sources of 
illustration; but they must be left to the reader, to assist him 
in framing his own moral, and drawing his own inferences 

from the subject. W. G. 





Beruty is acknowledged to be one of the handsomest cities 
in Earope, but it lacks animation. The extent, as compared 
with its population, (twelve miles in circumference for less 
than 230,000 inhabitants,) will account, in part, for the ab- 
sence of life and bustle in the streets. It was Frederick's 
ambition to have a large “ Well,” said he one 
to the French Ambassador, “we are getting on; Berlin 
nearly as large as Paris. “Certainly,” replied the Ambassa- 
dor, “ only we don’t grow corn in Paris.” 





“THE NEW-YORKER. 


For the New-Yorke:. 
THE WIND-HARP. 
Dinst thon e’er list to some wild mournful strain, 
In thrilling sweetness on the still air thrown, 
And long to hear the magic sound again, 
But pause in vain to find the sigh has flown? 
Thy fancy tells thee 't is some spirit's moan, 
Or the last murmur of some broken lyre, 
Now thrown aside, deserted and alone, 
No more to echo in the sacred choir, 
Or breathe such witching notes aa angels might admire. 
Approach yon alcove, where the clambering vine 
The amaranth shadows and embowers fall well ; 
Whose thousand tendrils in their clasps entwine 
The wild moss-rose and blooming aspliode! : 
Thou stopp'st—aend dost thou hear the tuneful swell 
Once more borne on the soft and scented air? 
Ay, sweet as though from ange! lips it fell ; 
Thou hear’st the mystic tone, too rich and rare 
For music born of earth, it seems so passing fair. 
Sing on, thou unseen spirits! louder sing 
Your faintly sighing and unearthly song ; 
With heavier fingers strike the trembling string, 
And make it vibrate and the sound prolong 
The tree-clad hills and flowery dales among. 
Then, fairy minstrels, when the blushing hue 
Of morn from heaven dispels night's starry throng, 
Then blither wake your harps, attuned anew, 
Bat chant a pensive lay when falls the eveningdew. R. 
Hamilton College, 1837. 


For the New-Yorker, 
THE CONDITION OF WOMAN. 

It is a generally admitted fact, that to effect the cure of | 
any evil, we must previously be made sensible of its existence. | 
The first step, then, toward elevating the character and ad- 
vancing the usefulness of woman, is to show her the station | 
which she at present occupies on the stage of being. Were 
she but sensible of this, we might hope to see a change—to 
see her converted from a state of mental bondage to one of 
honor and usefulness. The world would be saved the trouble | 
of descanting on her weakness, and fondness of trifles; and 
man, who was soto Ber cnmpem, ext tev enmtens| 
would be con her talents are in no degree inferior | 
to his own. A greater and more salutary change would be | 
effected than conqueror or philanthropist ever yet dreamed of; | 
and man, as well as woman, would grow wiser and better 
for the change. Why, then, shall not the truth, galling as it| 
is, be presented to her view? Why will not man, instead of 
daily forging new chains, (none the easier broken for being | 
‘silken,’) endeavor to assist her in stemming the tide of 
flattery and prejudice which has been, and still is, the bane 
of her life? True, she is the theme of a thousand pens—a 
subject on which genius and talent has well nigh exhausted 
itself; but, alas! only, in must cases, to rivet her chains the 
closer—to render the obstacles between her and entire eman- 
cipation the more insurmountable. 

One writer tells her of the high and elevated station which 
she occupies in this.favored land, compared with the lees | 
civilized parts of the world, and loudly calls upon her to be 
grateful that she has at length obtained her due. That her 
condition is much improved, is obviously true, and she sees 


—————————————————————— 
surprised that it does. From infancy to maturity, almost 
every thing conspires to divert her from the path of real great- 
neas and usefulness. She is taught to consider it immodest, 
and entirely out of her sphere, to aspire to any thing beyond 
the toilette, domestic affairs, and the emiles of man. Her 
kind friends tell her of her genius and talents, but seldom, if 
ever, attempt to open the way for their development. A 
lady’s ‘education’ strengthens her prejudices ; and if any thing 
is lacking, her insidious, self-styled superior will add flattery, 
and what he terms argument, enough to surround her with a 
wall, not of stone and mortar, but what is infinitely more in- 
surmountable—a wall of education, prejudice and flattery. 

Hoping that some far abler and better abilities may be en. 
listed in a cause, than which none can be juster or nobler, 
and that woman will awake from the stupor which at present 
enshrouds her noblest powers of mind, and exercise her own 
energies and talents for her own emancipation, the foregoing 
is respectfully submitted, by A Womas. 

For the New-Yorker, 
THE VISION OF AKIBA, 

Is a remote country of the East, where continual summer 
ever smiles on fruitful fields, dwelt the sage Taric I’Akiba. 
From infancy he had been nursed in the quiet vale where 
slept his fathers, and his maturer years knew no yearning to 
roam among foreign scenes. Skilled in the sacred mysteries 
of the Eastern Magi, and learned in all the philosophy of his 
time, his mind knew neither weariness nor void in its igno- 
rance of the alternate song and wail that rose among the in- 
habitants of the distant valleys. The uncultured plains that 
stretched in amazing fertility around his humble home, am- 
ply supphed his wants; while the hills produced luscious 
fruit, sufficient to gratify the most pampered appetite. But 
amid all the beauties of which nature is so lavish in that vo- 
luptuous clime, the soul of Taric was discontented. The 
fountains of wisdom from which he bad learned indifference 
to his fellow men, had taught him contempt for their pursuits, 
and apathy to their ph * thing remained on which he 
might bestow his affections. He bad regarded the progress 
of the friends of his youth, those who commenced life’s pil- 
grimage with himself. Various were the paths they chose. 
Some had sought wealth through toil and danger, and in its 
fruition found delight. Others had surrendered soul and 
sense to beautiful shapes of earth, vying with the radiant 
forms that flit through the bowers of paradise; and beguiled 
by their blandishments, the bright dream of life was passed 
without an awakening. But the wisdom of Akiba discovered 
to him that these were like the deceptive fruit that grew by 
the Dead Sen's basilisk wave. His days were spent in sigh- 
ing for some object worthy the love of an exalted soul, and his 
nights in unavailing regrets that knowledge should make 
cheerlesa the lives of its votaries. 

Thus were rapidly passing the years of Taric, when, at the 
close of a day, while reclining, as was his wont, in the door 
of his tent, be became absorbed in meditating vpon bis mis- 
fortune, that upas-like threw ics baneful shade over the sun- 
light of life. A repose, unlike that of mortal slumber, gradv- 
ally stole oter his senses, and the soul of the sage seemed in- 
vested with a new natore. Suddenly a form of more than 
earthly majesty barst upon his gaze. The locks of the stran- 











and believes; and thus another impediment is put in her way, 
when but a little sober reflection would show her that this| 
writer’s premises are false. Woman is very far from having 
obtained her due ; and even the improvement in her condition 
is much less striking, on a close view of the subject. Civili- 
zation has done much for her, but, mentally, she is still in 
bondage. 

Another writer, with all the gallantry of a knight errant, 
steps forth, and in the overstrained and ruining efforts of his 
genius, declares her, in point of intellect, and all the enno- 
bling qualities of the heart, to be infinitely in advance of man. 
He tells her that her influence is far greater ; that but for her, 
life would be a bane ; that she is the brightest gem of man’s 
existence; and concludes by asserting her to be little else than 
an angel, and that all who say to the contrary are unfit to 
dwell within the pale of refined society. 

Such puerile assertion and revolting flattery ought to be 
despised ; but it is a lamentable fact, that it has an influence ; 
and were we to take into view the training and education of 
woman, we could xot, in justice to weak human nature, be 


ger streamed in the air like the rays of the rising moon, and 
from his countenance beamed the light of all knowledge. A 
smile of ineffable sweetness played around the features of the 
visitor, as in tones which fell on the ear like the sound of run- 
ning wuter to the desert traveller, he addressed the sage: 

“ Taric I’ Akiba, thy prayers have been heard at the throne 
of Allah—the desire of thy life is granted. I am commis 
sioned by him in whose hands are the keys of every truth, to 
reveal to thy dim gaze an object worthy a mortal’s highest 
adoration. To him at whose nod I bow, are familiar the 
workings of nature in earth's deepest recesses, and among 
the stars of heaven, of whose hidden and awful mysteries thy 
sages never dreamed. Follow, and thou shalt witness the 
consummation of thy wishes!” 

Prompted by a resistless impulse, he obeyed. In a mo 
ment they stood on a lofty eminence, around whose base lay 
stretched in boundless space the wonders of the universe.— 
“ Behold !” said the guide. The eyes of the sage fell upon ® 
Persian landscape, the high hills of which towered with many 





a feathery lift into the purple light of early day, while the 
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shades of night yet hung over its vales. Butthe misty cur 
tains quietly rose into upper space, and exposed to his gaze 
lake and vale, winding river and sinuous shore. The eye of 
Akiba had often looked on a scene like this, but by some 
mysterious sympathy he now saw it in its true light. The 
broad lines of sparkling water swelled beneath the wings of 
the breeze, and the valley in many a mimic undulation glit- 
tered with the hues of innumerable flowers. From these 
waving censers morning sent up its incense as pure and sweet 
after the lapse of storm and age, as it rose at the hour of cre- 
ation. The myrtle bowers that hung round the mountain's 
brow like a golden cincture, were replete with the songs of 
birds, and their varied tints shone through the leafy shade 
like a gleam from paradise. Still higher, groves of palm 
life-like tossed their broad arms in the gale, while from the 
festooning vine descended showers of purple fruit. 

The circling hours flew on. It was high noon. Perfume 
snd song had ceased to rise, for bird and flower slept beneath 
the triple light of an orient sun, and the infectious repose 
seemed stealing over the senses of Akiba. Anon soft show- 
ers descended from a clouded sky, and the rain-god’s epan- 
ning bow rose in mid heaven. As the sage looked upon the 
ciowing arch, be felt that art could never reach its dimmest 
tinte—that nature’s merest colors were incomparably beyond 
the most gorgeous dyes from the looms of Cashmere. 


Rapidly, like the shifting pictures of a panorama, the 
scenes passed before the bewildered gaze of Taric. The inst 
of those magic hours was befure him. The monarch of that 
day of beauty had sunk to his western home, surrounded by 
the cloudy forms of air, like a crimson panoply. Then rose 
the fair moon to trace her path through the blue sky, in lines 
of silver light, and the starry spheres wheeled through their 
vast orbits. The soul of the gazer was filled to faintness with 
unutterable perceptions of beauty. 

“ Behold, O Taric!" said the voice of the Genius, “ in the 
Creator of these scenes, the Being whom thou hast sought. 
Thy cold philosophy has taught thee only to be thankful that | 
the earth 1s abundant in pleasant fruit to nourish existence. 
Might not the comely grain bear ite rich tribute without the 
flower! the summer showers descend without yon bow paint- 
ed in living light on the walls of the sky? and the stars tre- 
verse their destined courses without making night glorious ? 
Return! exhaust the fountains of thy love upon Him who 
has not only satisfied the wants of his children, but in his 
infinite kindness has spread out so much of his transcendent 
glory to delight and exalt their souls.” 

The sage awoke. He was yet reclining at the door of his | 
tent, and ne trace of his vision could be scen. But Taric | 
Akiba ne longer sighed over sealed fountains of human 
affection. L. 8. M. jr. 


Globe Village, Southbridge 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS—syv Cart. Maaevar, 
is much more intellec.in birds than peuple suppose. 

An instance of that occurred the other day, at slate quarry 
belonging to a friend from whom I have the narrative. A 
thrush, not aware of the expansive properties of gunpowder. 
thought proper to build her nest on a ridge of the quarry in 
the very centre of which they were constantly blasting the 
rock. At first, she was very much discomposed by the frag- 
ments flying in all directions, but still she would not quit her 
chosen locality; she soon observed that a bell rang whenever 
4 train was about to be fired, and that, at the notice, the 
workmen retired to safe positions. In a few days, when she 
heard the bell, she quitted her exposed situation, and flew 
dowa to where the workmen sheltered (hemselves, dropping 
close to their feet. There she would remain until the ex 
sion bad taken and then return to her nest. 
workmen observed this, narrated it to their employers, and it 
was also told to visitors who came to view the quarry. ' 

The visitors naturally expressed a wish to witness so curi- 
us & specimen of intellect; but, as the rock could not always 
be ready to be blasted when visitors came, the bell was rung 
instead, and, for a few times, answered the same on 
The thrush flew down close to where they stood, but she per- 
ceived that she was trifled with, and it interfered with her 
Process of incubation ; the consequence was that, afterwards, 
when the bell was rung, she would peep over the ledge to as 
certain if the workmen did retreat, and, if ete 
would remain where she was, saying to “No, 
no, gentlemen; I'm not to el dete merely for 
your amusement.” 

Some birds have a great deal of humour in them, particu- 
the raven. One that belonged to me was the most mis- 
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er had sowed a great variety of seeds, with sticks put in the 
ground with labels, and then he would amuse himself with 
pulling up every stick, riper ype them in heaps of ten or 
twelve on the path. This to irritate the i enebene 
very much, who would drive him away. The raven knew that 
he wught not to doit, or he would not have done it. He would 
soon return to his mischief, and when the gardener again 
chased him (the old man could not walk very fast) the 
raven would keep just clear of the rake or hoe in his hand 
dancing back before him, and singing as in as a man could, 
* Tolderol de rol! tol de rol de rol!"’ with all kinds of mimic- 
ing gestures. The bird is alive now, and continues the same 
meritorious ice whenever he can find an opportunity.— 
If he lives long enough, I fully expect that he will begin to 
pun, New Monthly Magazine. 
CHARADE. [For the New-Yorker. 

NAME me, ay name—where is kindled strife, 

The air of that spot with my first is rife; 

Or where the lovers at evening stray, 

Lighted by moonbeams on their way ; 

Or where the flatterer bends the knee, 

To pour forth his vile idolatry ; 

Or at the shrine of holy prayer, 

Call ye my first for the sound is there. 

Name ye my dast—ah, where does it dwell? 

Not in the gold of the miser’s cell , 

Not in the diamond's sparkling light ; 

Not in the pearl or the emerald bright ; 

Not in the smile of the fairest fair, 

In her radiant eyes, nor her flowing hair : 

"T is the rarest gem which on earth we find, 

Sending forth rays from the depths uf the mind. 

Call ye my whole—with the bards of fame, 

On the roll of genius is found that name! 

To the lofty thought—t the thrilling song, 

To pathos and beauty it doth belong ; 

‘Tis a sound that comes o'er the deep blue sea, 

Yet is known and loved in this home of the free : 

But tell me, ye of the swift-wing’d thought, 

Where may the name of my whole be sought ? 
Cedar Brook, Plainfield, N J CreMentina. 





From the Knickerbocker for Augast. 
OLLAPODIANA. 
NUMBER TWENTY. 
Wuetuer you be gentle oc simple, reader—whether poet- 
ical or prose-eoamored—you have been {ree from any inflic- 
tivns or productions of mine—whichsoever you may please to 
cull them—any tjme these several months. If the omission 


not all sunshine, many things being oft anticipated which 
come not to hand of him that desireth them ; if pleasing, you 
are now reminded that pl es of a sublunary character 
are too brief to have long uniform continuance, since ‘ diutur- 
nity of delight is a dream, and folly of expectation.’ So 
much for prefatory philosophy. Plato, when he paced along 





|| the olive walks beneath the groves of Academe, or listened 


to the prattle of shining Grecian streams of yore, never knew 
what it was to meditate the exordium of a magazine paper. 
As yet, when he flourished, ‘ editors and agents of periodicals’ 
never took prominent parts in University processions, with 
toll-gate keepers, sea-serpents, and American eagles, as was 
jocosely related of the late conflagratory assemblage in the 
edifice of Brown, on Providence Plantations.- 
By the way, I laughed extremely at the piece to which I 
allude, which was full of delightsome and most facetious 
things, right aptly conceited. It was an imaginary procession 
at Brown University, on occasion of burning all the literary 
productions of the students for the last five or six years. Had 
the sacrificial mandate extended to the honorary members of 
her societies, then would OLLapop have been obliged to be 
present with his offering to the insasiate elements ; and with 
‘ survivors of the Boston tnassacre, in coaches,’ or ‘ superan 
nuated toll-keepers of the Pawtucket Turnpike,’ followed in 
the train of the great marine visitor at Nahant, or that sup- 
— bird met by the dreamer (immortalized by the muse of 

1s) who sailed a-nigh it in his vision, what ume his spec- 
tral charger waved to the breeze of midnight 

——*the long, long tail that glorified 
That glorious animal's hinder side.’ 

I’Lt warrant me & dozen of Burgundy, with all olives and 
appurtenances thereunto ee Sones. that this same 
humorous description gave to those who support the 
dignity of a time-honored alma mater. But they must have 
laughed in their sleeves at the witty conception of it. Yet it 
is an old saying, ‘ A blow with a word strikes deeper than one 
with a sword.’ ‘Many mea,’ saith the profound old Demo 
critus junior, ‘are as much gauled with a jest, a pasquil, sa- 
tyre, apologe, epigram, or the like, as with any misfortune 
whatever. Princes and potentates, that are otherwise happy, 
and have all at command, secure and free, are grievously 





y 
and amusing creature I ever met with. He would 
£et into the flower-garden, go to the beds where the garden- 


vexed with satyres: they fear a railing Aretine 
more than anes the field; whieh made most princes 


has been grievous, you have had a monition that your life is | 


—$<—$—$$—$___ 
of his time, as some relate, allow hima liberai pen-iwn, uat 
he should not tax them in his satyres. The gods had their 
Momus, Homer his Zoilus, Achilles his Thersites, Philip his 
Demades; the Cesars themselves in Rome were commonly 
taunted. There was never wanting a Petronius, a Lucian, 
in those times; nor will be a Rabelais, an Euphormio, a Bec- 
calinus, in ours. Adrian the Sixth, pope, was so highly of- 
fended and grievously vexed with pasquils at Rome, he gave 
command that satyre should be demolished and burned, the 
ashes flung into the river Tiber, and had done it forthwith, 
had not Ludovicus, a facete panien, dissuaded him to the 
contrary, by telling him that pasquils would turn to frogs in 
the bottom of the river, and croak worse and louder than be- 
fore.’ A right pithy description is this, of the effect of wit 
and of words. 

I wave sometimes guffawed immeasurably at the sharp 
cuts and thrusts not seldom indulged in by the current writers 
of our country, both in periodicals and newspapers. Not 
that I particularly affect the vapid abortions which appear 
in each department, as now and then they must inevitably 
do; but names and sources might readily be mentioned in 
both, whereat the general lip shall curl you a smile, as if by 
intuition. Our magazines have a goodly sprinkling of the 
cheerful; and in dull times, one can but wish that they even 
had more. There is a spirit—and I mentioned but now the 
name of its incarnate habitation—which has gone from among 
us, no more to return. Ab me! that spirit! It was stored 
with sublunary lore—calm, philosophical, observant ; a Jens 
through which the colors of a warm heart, full of genuine 
philanthropy and goodness, shone forth upon the world. It 
was sportive in its satire, and its very sadness was cheerful. 
Grasping and depicting the great, it yet ennobled and beau- 
tified the small. Its messengers of thought, winged and 
clothed with beautiful plumage, went forth in the world, to 
please by their changeableness, or to impress the eye of fan- 
ey with their enduring loveliness. Such was the spirit of 
Sayns, whose light was quenched for ever while‘ inditing a 
good matter’ for the very pages which now embody this fee- 
ble tribute to his genius. I well remember, when I first ap 
proached his native city afier his death, how thick-coming 
were the associations connected with his memory, which 
brought the tears into my eyes. The distant shades of Ho- 
boken, where he so loved to wander; the spreading bay, 
whereon his rapt, inspired eye has so often rested; the city, 
towering sleepily afar; the fairy hues of coming twilight, 
trembling over the glassy Hudson, sloop-bestrown; the half- 
silver, half-emerald shades, blending together under the 
heights of Weehawken—these. appealing to my eye, recalled 
the lost to my side. I looked to the shore, and there 

* The shadows of departed hours 
Hung dim upon the early Gowers ; 
Even in their sunshine seemed to brood 
Something more deep than solitude.’ 

No bard, holy and true, was ever more deeply imbued than 
Sands with the spirit of song. Schtinniay, eondonieen, descrip- 
tion, all were his. But in his dissertations on all subjects, 
his struggling humor at last came uppermost. From classic 
stores, he could educe the novel jew d’esprit—from fanciful 
premises the most amusing conclusions. *“* * * Sands 
was a lover of nature with an affection ‘ passing the love of 
women;’ and he entered into the very heart of her mysteries, 
Lately, I made a pilgrimage to a scene which he has depaint- 
ed in one of those quiet, rich and noble sketches which have 
gained such celebrity to his pen. It was the Cattskills. 


It fell on a day when the guns and thunder of artillery pro- 
claimed, according to the Fourth of July orators. ‘ the birth- 
day of Freedom,’ that we made our way from the crowded 
vity to the majestic craft that was to convey us up the Hud- 
son. What a contrast did the embarkation scene present to 
the tranquil Delaware, and the calm, sweet city of fraternal 
affection! Thousands of garish pennons were abroad on the 
gale; the winds, as they surged along on their viewless 
wings, were heavy with the sound of cannon, the rolling of 
chariot wheels, and the shout of multitudes. Tome, it is an 
edifying and a thought-inspiring sight to look from the prom- 
enade-deck of a receding steamer upon a city, as it glides in- 
to distance. The airy heights, dwelling-crowned, around; 
the craft going to and fro; the thousand destinations of the 
throngs that fill them; the hopes and fears that impel them. 
Some are on errands of business—some on those of pleasure ; 

‘For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is.’ 

Yonder a gay ship, her sails filled with air and sunshine, 
hastens through the Narrows. She isa packet, outward 
bound. Within her are hearts sighing to leave their native 
land: from tearful eyes there extends the level of the tele- 
scope which brings the distant near; and at some 
casement in the town, a trembling hand waves the white ker- 
chief. still descried ; at last it trembles into a glimmer; the 
ocean haze rises between, and the bosom which it cheered 
goes below to heave with the nausea marina, and feel the 
benefits of an attentive steward. 


Ir is beautiful to ascend the Hudson on the birth-day chris- 
tened as aforesaid. On every green point where the breeze 
rustles the foliage, and around which the waters roll, 

ordnance, belching its thunder- 








you may see the gri 
Gis eukenentiingt the brave officers and ‘ marshals of 































































the day’ sporting their emblems of immortal glory; the ur- 
chins, with chequered pantaloons, and collars turned over 
their coats, their tender hearts and warm imaginations exci- 
ted and wild with the grandeur of the scene; and as you pass 
some beautiful town, you may see the stars and stripes waving 
from an eminence near the meeting-house or town-hall ; 
as you pass the line of a street which tends to the river, you 
may eke observe ‘ the orator of the day,’ with his rull of pat- 
riotism and eloquence in his hand, ing sublimely on- 
ward, behind praneing chargers, heroes in gay attire, medita- 
ting death to any possible foes of the country, on any future 
ilous emergency, and sustained and soothed (he, the or- 
ator,) by the brattling of brass horns and the roll of drums; 
the ladies, meanwhile—God bless them !—looking neat and 
cheerful at the windows, or in the streets. Then for the tour- 
ist to see the places in such a transit, hallowed in his coun- 
try’s history; the old head-quarers of Washington, as at) 
Newburgh, above whose humble roof, near which one tall and || 
solitary Lombard waved and whispered mournfully in the air, | 
there streamed a faded red banner, that had caught the roil | 
of the war-drum in the revolution, and rustled its fold more | 
quickly at the gun-peals that sent an iron storm into invading | 
breasts! And then, to think that millions on millions, in 
‘many a lovely valley out of sight,’ in states, and territories 
stretching to the ilowery prairies, and where the setting sun 
flames along the far mountains of the west, the same anthems 
were ascending; the same glorious love of country inculca-. 
ted ; it is a train of thought bling—pure—imperishable! | 
Then it is, that the mind has visions which no vocabulary can 
clothe and wreak upon expression; when the faculties ache 
with that indescribable blending of love. hope, and pride such | 
as was faintly showed by the minstrel, when he sang: 
* Breathes there a man with soul so dead, | 
Who never to himself hath said, | 
This is my own, my native land!’ 











ome | 

PresvuPposine that a man is of a soul, it is my 
belief that he cannot traverse the Hudson, even if it be for the | 
hundredth time, without new and delicious sensations. The | 
noble shores, now broken into sweet and solemn vistas, until || 
they become steeped in romance—the capacious bays—the || 
swelling sails—the craft of all sorts hastening to and fro—all | 
are impressive and beautiful. You have such a variety of 
steamer-life about you, too—that is the best of it—odd con- | 
gregations ofcharacter. Yonder stands, looking at the shores, | 
and now and then at his watch, a man who, by his look, should | 
be a divine. He hath a white cravat around his neck, tied 
behind, with extreme closeness, at ‘the precise point betwixt | 
ornament and strangulation.’ He proceedeth to the bow of 
the boat to look to his . Such a one I saw; and he 
was accosted, somewhat abruptly, by a clock-peddier, who | 
had been whittling a pine shrub, near the taffrail, (and whis- | 
tling the sublime national song of Yankee Doodle—that most 
dignified effusion.) and who bespake him thus: 

* Square, you don’t know nawthing about that young woman 
yender, do ye 7—with that lay-lock dress on to her—do ye ?’ 

‘ No,’ replied the ambassador for the high court above, ‘ 1 | 
do not; and I wonder at your asking me such a question.’ 

‘ Why, I axed you, ‘cause I seen you a-looking at ber your- | 
self; and ‘cause I think she’s hlamenation elegint!’ | 

‘ That’s enough, my friend; you had better run along,’ was _ 
the august reply ; and the colloquy ended. 


| 
| 


Pavsep for a moment at Rhinebeck, to release a passen- | 
ger in a small boat, let down amid the agitated foam at the 
steamer’s side. How sad, that the beauty of a landscape | 
should be stained by the memories of death! Here once | 
lived, drinking the spirit of golden youthful hours, and rejoi- 
cing in existence, a warm and devoted friend, now alas! no 
more—Joux Rupotew SuterMeister. The ilence, for 
such it was, swept him from being, in the pride of his intellect 
and the full flush of his aiken As I surveyed the place 
where he had embarked for the last time for the metropolis, 
in whose romantic suburbs his bones were so soon to lie, the 
illusion, as it were of a dream, came over me, und I almost | 
fancied I could see him coming on board. I thought wf the | 
many pleasant hours we had consumed together, in walks 
where romance and early friendship sanctified the groves, as | 
the red sun, tinting the lake, and closing the flowers, and | 
beautifying the tender woodlands of spring, went down behind 
the cedars of the west, in a sea of gold, and crimson, and pur- | 
ple. Those were blessed hours; moments when the enthusi- | 
asm, the glowing hopes, the far-reaching thoughts, which take 
to themselves the wings of the eagle, and scar into the mys- 
teries of unborn years, coloring the future from the gorgeous | 
prism of the imagination, were hours. How, at that point | 
of reminiscence, did they throng back to my experience and 
my view! I fancied that my friend was by my side, his arm 
in mine; and a voice, like the tones of a spirit, seemed 
breathing in my ear: 

* Yet what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend 7 
Soul-like were those hours of yore— 
Let us walk in soul once more.’ 

_Poor Shade! He seemed ever to have a presentiment of 

his — os. eerly doers ond his prophetic vision often 
uture, in fines to the solemn stanzas which 
close his beautiful ? 


* Whes high in ven the moon careers, 
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ray on the fever'd brow ; 
8 on the cheek now bright no more— 
jays on the wither’d almond bough, 
Which once the man of sorrow wore! 
7 * * aa Ld o * 
‘Behold this elm on which I lean, 
Meet emblem of my cruel fate ; 
But yestermorn its leaves were 
Now it lies low and desolate ! 
The dew which bathes each faded leaf, 
Doth also bathe my brow of grief. 
Alas! the dews of DEATH too soon 
Will gather o’er my dreamless sleep ; 
And thou wilt beam, O pensive moon, 
Where love should mourn and friends should weep.’ 

But he was translated to an early paradise, by the kind Giat| 
of a benevolent Gop. Pure in heart, fresh and warm in his 
affections, he loved to live, because he lived to Jove; and he 
is now in that better country, 

* Where light doth glance on many a crown, 
From suns that never more go down.’ 

He had a languid but not unpleasing melancholy about his 
life, which entered into his verse, and moaned from every vi- 
bration of his excelling lyre. How beautiful—how touching | 
—how mournful, are these bodings in his song: 

“Give not to me the wreath of green— 





The b ing vase of flowers : 
They breathe of joy that once hath beea, 
Ot gone and faded hours. 


I cannot love the rose—though rich, 
Its beauty will not last; 

Give me, oh give, the bloom o'er which 
The early blight hath passed : H 

The yellow bu ive them to rest 

On my cold brow and joyless breast. 
Where life is falling fast. 


Take far from me the wine-cup bright, 
In hours of revelry; 


|| quiet man. 
|| atre, some five or six miles in width, at whose extremity the 









the lantern in the nose of thee; thou art the knight of the 
burning lamp. I never see thy face, but I think of hell-fire. 
and Dives, lived in purple ; for there he is in his robes, 
burning, burning.’ anand 

You would scarcely think, arrived at Catskill Landing, on 
the Hudson, just before you enter the coach which 
you to the mountain, that any extraordinary prospect was 
about to open ier vision. True, as when on the wa- 
ter, the great cloud Presence looms afar; yet there is a long 
level ~ountry between it and you; and it is too early in the 
day te drink in the grandeur of the scene. You are content 
with watching the complex operations of that aquatic and 
equestrian mystery, a horse-boat, which plies from the hum. 
ble tavern at the water's edge to the other shore of the Hud- 
son. The animals give a consumptive wheeze, as they start, 
stretching out their long necks, indulging in faint recollections 
of that happy juvenescence, when they wasted the hours of 
their colthood in pastures of clover, and moving with u kind 
of unambitious sprawl, as if they cared but little whether 
they stood or fell; a turn of mind which induces them to stir 
their forward legs more glibly than those in the opposite quar- 
ter, quickening the former from pride, and * contracting the 
latter from motives of decency’ This is said to be their phi- 
losophy ; and they act upon it with a religious devotion, ‘ wor- 
thy a better cause.’ 

As you move along from the landing, by pleasent and quiet 
waters, und through scenes of pastoral tranquillity, you seem 
to be threading a road which leads through a peaceful and 
variegated plain. Yuu lose the memory of the highlands and 
the river, in the thought that you are taking @ journey into a 
country as level as the lowliest land in Jersey. Sometimes, 
the mountains, as you turna point of the road, appear afar; 
but ‘are they clouds, or are they not?’ By the mass, you 
shall hardly tell. Meantime, you are a plain-traveller—a 
All at once you are wheeled upon a vernal the- 








It suits glad brows and bosoms light— 
It is not meet for me; 
Oh, I can pledge the heart no more, 


I pledged in days by; 
Py ciel de Gamat core, 
And I am left to die: 


Give me to drink of Lethe’s wave— 
Give me the lone and silent grave, 


O’er which the night-winds sigh ! i 


Wake not, upon my tuneless ear, 
Soft music's stealing strain ; 
It cannot soothe, it cannot cheer, 
This anguish'd heart again ; 
Bat th’ £olian harp upon 
¢ tomb of her I love ; 
There, when heaven shrouds the dying sun, 
My weary steps wil! rove ;- 
As o’er its chords Night pours its breath, 
To list the serenade of death, 
Her silent bourne above ! 


Give me to seek that lonely tomb, 
Where sleeps the sainted dead, 
Now the pale nightfall throws its gloom 
Upon ber narrow bed ; 
There, while the winds which sweep along 
O'er the we are driven, 
| And the funereal soul of song 
Upon the air is given, 
Oh, eon faint and parting breath 
Be —— with that song of death, 
And with it to heaven!” 


| 


Ose picks up a marvellous degree of gratuitons and most 
novel information, from the miscell le who pass 





hither and thither in steam-craft. Bits of knowledge strike 


you unaware; and if you believe it, you willbe a much wiser 
man, when you greet the morrow morn after a day's travel | 
For example, when we had passed the shadowy highlands, 
and the Catskills were seen heaving their broad blue shoul- 
ders against the brilliant horizon, a man with a pot-belly, in 
a round-about, with a bell-crowned hat, over which was drawn 
a green oil-skin. shading his tallowy cheeks, and most rubi- 
cund nose, approached my side, interrupted my reverie, | 
by volunteering ssme intelligence. ‘Them is very respecta-| 
ble mountains,’ he said, ‘ but a man don’t know nothin’ abuut | 
articles of that kind, unless he sees the tower of Scotland. I | 
am not, as you may likely be about to inquire. a natyve of that 
country ; but I have saw friends which has been there; and | 
furthermore, the mountains there was all named after rela- 
tions of mine, by the mother’s side. At present, all them ele- | 
wated sections of country is nick-named. Now the name of | 
Ben. Lomond has been curtailed into an abbreviation. That | 
j hill was named after an uncle of my grandfather's, Benjamin | 
Lomond. Ben. Nevis was a brother of my grandmother's, 
who had the same given name; and a better man than Ben- 
jamin Nevis never troke bread, or got up in the morning.— 
From all accounts, he was consid’rable wealthy, at one time; 
though I've hear’n tell since, that he was a busted man. But, 
just to think of all them perversions! Is n’t it ‘orrid?’ With 
and other information did this glorous volunteer in his- 
bot ys fe ook ty 4 and when hw turned upon 
heel, and away, he left me with an impression 











She lights the fountain of yeung tears; 


| of the formation, up—up—to the giddy and delicate shadow- 
|} ings, which dimly veil and sanctity their tops, a6 ‘ sacristies 
|| of nature,’ where the cedar rocks to the wind, and the scream- 





rope: 





bases of the Catskills ‘gin to rise. How impressive the west- 


|| ering sunshine, sifting mtself down the mighty ravinesand bol- 


lows, and tinting the far-off summits with aérial light! How 
majestic yet soft the gradations from the pondcrous grandeur 


ing eagle snaps his mandibles, as he sweeps a circuit of miles 
with one full impulse of his glorious wing! Contrasting the 
roughness of the basis withthe printed beauty of the iris- 
hued and skiey ultimatum, I could not but deem that the bard 
of * Thanatopsis’ had well applied to the Catskills thore hap- 
py lines wherin he apostrophizes the famous heights of Eu- 


* Your peaks are beautiful, ye A 
In the soft light of your serenest skies; 
From the broad — region, dark with pines, 
Pair as the hills of paradise, ye rise!" 


Bx not too eager, as you take the first stage of the moun- 


| tain, to look about you; especially, be not anxious to look 


afar. 


Now and then, it is true, as the coach turns, you can- 


|| not choose Lut see a landscape, to the south and east, farther 


off than you ever saw one before, broken up into a thousand 
vistas; but look you at them with a sleepy, sidelong eye, to 
the end that you may finally receive from the Pletform the 
full glory of the final view. Inthe mean ume, there is enough 


| directly about you to employ all your eyes, if you had the ocu- 


lar endowments of an Argus. Huge rocks, that might have 
been sent from warring Titans, decked with moss, overhung 


| with rugged shrubbery, and cooling the springs that trickle 
| from beneath them, gloom beside the way; vast chasms, 
| which your coach shall sometimes seem to overhang, yawn 


on the left; the pine and cedar-scented air comes freely and 
sweetly from the brown bosom of the woods ; until, one bigh 
ascent attained, a level for a while succeeds, and your smoking 
horses rest, while, with ex ing nostril, you drink in the 
rarer and yet rarer air. A stillness like the peace of Eden 
(broken only by the whisper of leaves, the faint chant of em- 
bowered birds, or the distant notes that come ‘ mellowed and 
mingling from the vale below,”) hangs at the portal of your 
ear. It isa time to be still—to be contemplative—to hear 
no voice but your own ejaculations, or those of one who will 
share and heighten your enjoyment, by partaking it in peace, 
and as one with you, yet alone. 


Passtwo the ravine where the immortal Rip Van Winkle 
layed his game of nine-pins with the wizards of that neigh- 
ood, and quafied huge draughts of those bewildering 
flagons, which made him sleep for years, I flung myself imps- 
tiently from the ‘ quarter-deck’ of the postillion, whose plece 
I had shared. I grasped that goodly globe of gold and ivory 
which heads my customary cane—the present of ‘my Hon. 
friend’ S——, and which once drew into itself the sustenance 
of life from that aeoe mound which quale the dust of 
Washington—and gaily on, determined to pause no’ 
until my weary foot cseed on the Platform. The road was 
smooth and good ; the air refreshing and pure, descrip- 








his visage in my mind akin to that which the fat knight en- 
tained of Bardolph: ‘Thou art our admiral; thou bearest 


tion. Tho Sap play there without an effort; it is a luxury 
to breathe. How holy was the stillness! Not a sound in- 
vaded the so'emn air; it was like inhaling the sanctity of the 


. The forest soon began to stir with a mighty 
wind. I looked, and a sides of the road there were 
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__ABsexce or Mixp.—Rouella, the celebrated French chem- 





trees whose branches had been broken, as if by the wings of | 
some rushing tempest. It was the havoc of winter snows. 


Tuexe is a wonderful deception in the approach to 
Mountain-House, which, when discovered, will strike = 
traveller with amazement. At one point of the road, where 
the mansion which is to terminate your pilgrimage heaves its 
white form in view, (you have seen it from the river for nearly 
half a day,) it seems not farther than a hundred rods, and 
hangs apparently on the verge of a stupendous crag over your 
head; the road turns again—it is out of sight, and the sum- 
mits, near = - oy im quo, are nearly three miles off. The 
effectis wonderful. mountain is growing u 

I continued to ascend, slowly, but with pean cee, and 
with a flow of spirit which I cannot describe. Looking occa- 
sionally to the east, I saw u line of such parti-colored clouds, 
(as then I deemed them.) yeilow. green, and , and vio- 
jet-bordered, that it meseemed Fnever viewed the like ka- 
jeidoscopic presentments. All this time, I wondered that I 
had seen no land for many a weary mile. 

Hill after bill, mere ridges of the mountain, was attained— 
summit after summit surmounted, and yet it seemed to me 
that the house was as far off as ever. Finally it appeared, 
and a-nigh—to me the ‘earth's onesanctuary.’ [reached it; 
my name was on the book; the queries of the publican, as to 
‘how many cuach-loads were behind,’ (symptoms of a yearn- 
ing for the almighty dollar, even in this holy of nature's ho- 
lies,) were answered, and I stood on the Platform. 


oop Reaper! expect me not to describe the indescriba- 
ble. I feel now, while memory is busy in my brain, in the 
silence of my library, calling up that vision to my mind, much 
as! did when | leaned upon my staff before that omnipotent 
peture, and locked abroad upon its God written magnitude. 
lt was a vast and changetul, a majestic, an interminable 
landscape; a fairy, grand, and delicately-colored scene, with 
rivers for its lines of reflection, with highlands and the vales 
of States for its shadowings, and far-off mountains for its 
frame. Those parti-col and varying clouds I fancied I 
had seen as I ascended, were but portions of the scene. All 
colors of the rainbow—all softness of hurvest-field, and forest, 
and distant cities, and the towns that simply dotted the Hud- 
son—and far beyond, where that noble river, diminished to a 
brookiet, rolled its waters, there opened mountain after moun- 
tain, vale after vale, State after State, heaved against the ho- 
rizon, to the north-east and south, in impressive and sublime 
confusion; while still beyond, in undulating ridges, filled with 
all hues of light and shade, coquetting with the cloud, rolled 
the rock-ribbed and ancient frame of this dim diorama. As 
the sun went down, the houses and cities diminished to dots; 
the evening; guns of the national anniversary came booming up 
from the vulley of the Hudson ; the bonfires blazed along the 
peaks of distant mountains, and from the suburbs of countless 
villages along the river; while in the dim twilight, 

‘From coast to coast, and from town to town, 
You could see all the white sails gleaming down.’ 





The steamboats, hastening to and fro, vomited their fires | 
upon the air; and the circuit of unnumbered miles sent up its 
saghts and sounds from the region below, over which the vast | 
shadows of the mountains were stealing. | 
Just betore the sun dropped behind the west, his slant 
beams poured over the south mountain, and fell upon a wide | 
tea of feathery clouds, which were sweeping midway along 
its form, obscuring the vale below. 1 sought an eminence in 
Ue neighborhood, and with the sun at my back, saw a giant | 
form depicted in a misty balo on the clouds below. He was 
wentified—insubstantial but extensive Shape! I stretebed | 
forth my hand, and the giant spectre waved his shadowy arm 
over the whole county of Dutchess, through the misty atmos- | 
phere; while just at his supernatural coat-tail, a shower of | 
light played upon the highlands, verging toward West Point, 
onthe river, which are to the eye, from the Mountain-House, 
level slips of shore, that seem scarce so gross as knolls of the 
smallest size. 


Or the grandeur of the Catskills at sunrise—of the patri- 
otic blazon which our bonfire made on the Fourth, at eve- 
ning—of the Falls, and certain pecuniary tickeries connected 
with their grim majesty, and a general digest of the stupen- 
dous scene—shall these not be discoursed hereafter, and in 
twathful wise? Yea, reader, verily, and from the note-book 
of thine, faithful to the end, OLvapop. 


——oCC 








ist, was remarkable for his extraordinary absence of mind.— 
One day, in the absence of his assistant, being left to perform 
his experiments before a large class alone, be said, “ Gentle- 
men, you see this caldron upon this brazier. Well, if I were 
to cease stirring for a single moment, an explosion would en- 
sue which would blow us all into the air.” This was no 
sooner said than he forgot to stir, and his prediction was ac- 
op age a the —- took place with a horrible crash, 
all the windows of the laboratory were smashed to pieces, 
and two hundred auditors were whirled away into the gar- 
den, Fortunately, no serious injury was received, the great- 
est violence of the explosion vam perryrt beak ym 
his 
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BY L. E. L. 
Long y by the moonlit waters 
Does 


Yet his laurel wants a leaf. 
There he stands, sad, silent, lonely, 
For his is vain; 
He has re that river only, 
To return again. 
Mournful bends the matchless chief ; 
He—the earth's unrivalled one— 
He must leave his task undone. 


Far behind, the camp lies s} ing— 
7 —— how = hey deep? 
ale fear o'er their slumber creeping, 
With a world to : ‘ 
With a victory to win. 
There they lie in craven slumber, 
By their murmurs won; 
Must their earthly weakness cumber 
Jove's immortal son? 
From the ardent fire within, 
Is there no impelling ray 
To excite their onward way? 


No! beside that moonlit river 
Stands the soldier king, 
While he hears the night-wind shiver, 
With a weary wing— 
With a weary sound to hear. 
By the us A, s hy - 
On the river's brim, 
From the mirror’d stars a token 
~~ is dim ; 
and sullen they a b 
To a great and fixed deena —_ 
All things fate and omen are. 


Far away the plains are spreading, 
Various, dark, and vast, _ 
Where a thousand tombs are shading 
Mewories from the Past— 
He must leave them still unknown ; 
All the world’s ancestral learning— 
and old 


Secrets strange - 
Early wisdom's dark discerning, 
Must remain untold ; 
Mighty is the hope o’erthrown ! 
Mighty was the enterprise 
Which upon that moment dies. 


With the moonlight on them sleeping, 
Stands each stately palm, 

Like w ancient warnors keeping 
Vigil stern and calm 

O'er a prostrate world below. 

Sudden, from beneath their shadow, 
Forth a serpent springs. 

O’er the sands, as o'er a meadow, 


Winding in dark ee 





Stately doth it glide and slow. 
Like an omen in a dream, 
Doth that giant serpent seem. 


Silvery rose those far sands shining, 
Where that shade was cast ; 
While the king, with stern repining, 
Watched the serpent past. 
Sadly did the conqueror say, 
* Would m = were like my spirit, 
I would track thy path; 
What those distant sands inherit, 
What this new world hath, 
Should grow bright around my way. 
Ah, not mine yon glorious sphere— 
My world’s boundary is here !”” 


Pale he swod, the moonlight gleami 
In his golden hair ; aaliititins 
Somewhat of a spirit’s seeming, 
Glorious and fair, 
Is upon that radiant brow : 
Like the stars that kindle heaven 
In the sacred ni 
To those blue, clear eyes were given 
An unearthly light, 
Though the large tears fill them now ; 
For the onian wept, 
As his midnight watch he kept. 


In those mi tears o'erflowing 
Found et fell heart scope 
For the bitter ove i 
Sr ES cogs 
many weep again. 
Our aspirings have arisen 
on easher west ; 


Life is but the spirit’s 
' Where i 


we te eter, 
to their flight in vain ; 
home 


Which is in a world to come. 
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Like the et guided ocean 
Is our Sone ay 
Stirr'd by many a high emotion, 
But subdued, confined : 
Such are shadows of the huurs 
Glorious in the far-off gloom, 
But whose altar is the tomb. 


7 _ 


(There is comething singularly fine in Alexander’s appeal to his 
army when the Indian world lay before them, but mure present w 
their fears than to their hopes. “ For my own part,” said the ardent 
conqueror, “I recognise no limit to the labors of a high-spirited maa, 
but the failure of adequate objects.” Never was more noble motto 
for ali human achievement ; and it was from a lofty purpose that the 
Macedonians turned back on the banks of the Hy is. But itis 
the same with ail mortal enterprise; nothing is, in this world, car- 
ried out to its complete fulfilmeat. Our mortality predominates in a 
werld only meant to be a passage to another.) 
EEE 
From the last Knickerbocker. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
*Cuaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cust a lunar light, 
And say ‘ here was, or is,’ where all is doubly night !” 

Childe Hi 


Every enlightened American regards whatever relates to 
his native land, with an affection as strong as it is ennobling. 
Conscious of its extent and resources, he looks abroad upon 
its variegated pes, its towering mountains, and its 
mighty rivers, with a gluw of noble pride and enthusiasm. 
Unequalled in richness, fertility, or grandeur, each inspires 
him in like manner, with feelings of joy and exultation. He 
reverts to the history of his countrymen, with emotions not 
less dear and animating. The arly struggles of his ances- 
tors, their ultimate triumph over the enemies of his country, 
and over obstacles well nigh insurmountable—their onward 
march in social and political happiness, the freedom and ex- 
cellence of their institutions, and the high distinction now 
sustained by the republic among the governments of the 
earth—all dwell upon his tongue, in accents of lofty praise 
and patriotism. 
Such sentiments are alike worthy and characteristic of an 
American ; but while we thus cheerfully ascribe them to our 
countrymen, as a general and laudable peculiarity, we cannot 
avoid the reflection, that one prominent subject among those 
claiming their attenuon—one which should equally inspire 
jthem with pride and enthusiasm—is most singularly over- 
looked, or wholly neglected. We allude to American Anti- 
quities. This subject, not immediately connected with our 
national prosperity. seems strangely to have esca obser- 
vation. Every thing else with us has been onward ; but this 
has been left for the inquisitive admiration of strangers. 
| With the fresh and animating incidents of our history we 
|have alune been busied. Beyond these, there exists a deep 
| and illimitable hiatus, into which Curiosity has yet but slight- 
ly peered. 
Now that data are affixed to our brief historical period, and 
the occurrences of yesterday, in comparison with the actual 
history of our land, have settled down into a succession of 
well-known events, it becomes us to look back into those of 
long-lost time, and to inquire into the memorials of our coun- 
try’s antiquity; to glance at what it was, or rather what it is. 
| Here the field opens into a boundless extent, and the mind 
| becomes bewildered by the strange and diversified objects 
| which it presents. Unlike any other in the * world’s wide 
range,’ it is seen to be crowded with unique monumental rel- 
ies, such as men of modern date had little dreamed of. No 
where else do the same curious and magnificent remnants of 
ancient art start into view. Britain has her antiquities, but 
her archwologists find them associated with a people to whom 
history had before introduced them. They are furnished with 
keys by which to gain access to the relics of by-gone umes. 
The Druids and the Romans are known to them; but who 
raised the tumuli of western America, or the Pyramids of 
Chollula and of Papantla? The Antiquities of Egypt, won 
derful as they are, point with an index well defined, to their 
origin; but who can decipher the hierogiyphics of Tultica ?— 
who read the buried monuments of Anahuac? Egypt has 
her history told—if not distinctly upon ber storied columns 
—in language which we are little disposed to doubt. The 
tables of Rosetta have revealed to inquiring antiquarians a 
flood of light; and the secret volumes inscribed upon the 
huge and elaborate piles of her arts, have suddenly opened to 
the wondering gaze their richly-stored contents. They said, 
emphatically, ‘ Let there be light, and there was light!” But 
no revelation has burst from the tombs of our western valleys. 
No Champolion, Young, Rossellina, nor Wilkinson, has 
reached the mysteries of Copan, Mitlan, or Palenque. No! 
Thick darkness still hangs over the vast continent of Ameri- 
ca. No voice answers to the anxious inquiry, ‘ Who were 
the Tultiques ?’ no lettered tablet is found to reveal the au- 
thors of the noble vestiges of architecture and of sculpture at 
Mitlan, Papantla, Chollula, Otumba, Oaxaca, Tlascala, Tes- 
coca, Copan, or Palenque! The veil of oblivion shrouds, 
and may perhaps for ever shroud, these relics of an ancient 
and innumerable people in impenetrable obscurity. The re- 
searches of Del Rio, Cabrera, Dupaix, Waldrick, Neibel, Ga- 
linda nor Corroy, are yet know to have developed the secrets 
of the buried cities of Central America, though they have 
labored for many years, ‘ silent and alone,’ amid these mas- 











sive fragments of ancient greatness. 
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‘Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown, 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks feap’d 
On what were chambers, areh crush’d column strown 
Tn fragments, chok’d-up vaults and frescos steeped 
In subterranean da where the ow! pee; 
Deeming it midnight: temples, baths, or t 
Pronounce, who can ; for all that Learning 
From her research, hath been. that these are walls: 
= » tis thus the mighty falls!’ 


The train of reflections which springs from a review of 
these magnificent specimens of skill, genius, and toil, 1s pe- 
culiarly exciting. If, in the vast field. of observation which 
this continent presents, there is one subject that more than 
another claims attention—if there is one which is calculated 
to inspire an American with admiration and enthusiasm—it 
is the antiquities of the country. It may in truth be said, 
that were we to nce what are the great and peculiar 
charms of this ‘ new world,’ we should say, at once, its an- 
tiquities—the antiquities of its buried cities—its long-lost 
relics of great and ingenious people—the sublimity of ages 
that every where surrounds us, and the strange associations 
which rush upon the mind, as we view ourselves in connec- 
tion with an unknown and extinct species of men. Which 
Way soever we turn cur , we behold the mighty remnants 
of their arts, and the wide waste of their mental and physi- 
cal creations. We every where see the wonderful labors of 
those who, in times long gone by, gloried in these stupendous 


achievements, but whose might and inventions are told only |) 
in their far-spread destruction; a people, in short, of whom |) 


history has not left a solitary wreck behind! To describe 
the antique arts of such a people, strewed as they are over 
United and Central America, or buried for thousands of years 
beneath venerable forests, is a task which ages only can ac- 
complish. An approach to this, therefore, ir all our most ar- 
dent hopes can at nt realize. Curiosity has indeed been 
awakened by the little which has lately been brought to light. 
The ambition of the learned as been excited, and the enthu- 
siasm of the antiquarian enkindled; yet these are but the 
things of yesterday. The most industrious research, and the 
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the wrecks of unknown ages of toil and of mind. Here 
dwelt millions of people, enjoying happiness more complete 
than that of any other, since man make a part of creation.— 
Surrounded by the most luxuriant soil, the purest air, and, in 
fine, by every gift of nature that ever blessed our earth—po- 
litically and socially constituted by laws the most mild and 
effective that were ever devised—this city, unsurpassed in 
magnitude by any other of the eastern continent, may, in truth, 
be thought the great paradise of the western world. But the 
reflections arising from a glance at this part of our subject, 
though now seemingly irresistible, would follow, more appro- 
priately, perhaps, the description; and so it may be with 
t arising from a view of the extraordinary relics of anti- 
quity which every where meet the eye in the great western 
valleys of United America. 

Trusting, by these preliminary obeervations—not, we hope, 
indulged at too much length—to have awakened attention to 
the importance of our subject, we shall to particulars- 
which seem to us to possess no common interest. It should 
be sufficient to induce ular research, when it is remem- 
bered, that these facts are connected with the most interest, 
ing portions of the history of man—with great and single 
/epocha of the world; that they involve the relative condition 
| of the intellectual and moral state of our species, with their 
| comparative local and general happiness, during ‘all time. 
| Aside, however, from the associations which the subject 
| of antiquities generally excites, our own antique arts will be 
seen to have peculiar and striking characteristics. They are 
not hackneyed, like others, but come to us with all the fresh- 
ness of romance. They are singularly unique; and, what is 
not less important, they reveal to us a hitherto unknown peo- 
pe, which, amid the world’s alarms, the wars and revolu- 
| tions that have destroyed a great portion of the human 

population, have quietly remained ee thousands of years, if 
not from the origin of man, on this continent. Of these 
strange people, not a scrap of recorded truth 1s known to have 
been left us. Not a traditionary story, nor a symbol, is yet 
brought to light, that clearly tells us, as we have long anxi- 
ously hoped, of the manners and customs of this large division 


lapse of many years, are required, to develope the hidden |, of Gur race. Their arts, it is true, develope extraordinary | 
treasures of art with which our continent abounds. For |) facts, and, in the very language of the people, reveal faint re- | 
three hundred years have the most extraordinary of these | ods of their character and origin; but to us they are a seal- | 
slept in Central America, among strangers from another, not | oq book ; and so they must remain, until some bold and gift- | 
a newer world, as they had before slept for many thousands! |\ed spirit, with untiring research. removes the veil. This 


Even now, comparatively little is known of their character. | 1,-k of historical evidence, however, does not add essentially 
Sufficient, however, has recently been disclosed, to excite our | to the interest of this subject. It gives an additional spur to 
wonder and admiration. In truth, had we fallen upon a new | our inquiries ; it incites us to an examination of the only tes-_ 
planet, crowded with strange memorials of a high order of | timonials which yet remain, of the numbers, character, and 
genius, that for an indefinite time had survived their unknown | origin, of these lest nations. 
authors, we should not be more amazed, than we are in ga- |) Aside from the Adetevtea? tasevent of Aenericen antiquities, 
zing upon the anomalous relics of American antiquity. the ingenuity and magnitude of those specimens of art al- 
America has been called ‘the new world,’ and we still de-| ready discovered, are well calculated to inspire national ad- 
signate it by this really unmeaning title, when, in point of fact, | miration. We need only turn, in proof of this position, to 
it is coeval with the oldest. We are authorized, from its| the extraordinary works on Paint Creek, and Licking River, 
geological structure, to consider it the first great centinent| in Ohio, Joliet, in Llinois; the Great Mounds at St. Louis, 
that sprang from ‘ the depths profound,’ and are justified in| in Missouri; the ruined walls and cities in Wisconsin and 
believing, with Galinda, that it exhibits stronger proofs of sen-|| Arkansas; the three hundred tumuli of the Mississippi, or 
ility, as the residence of man, than any other portion of our! the stupendous pyramids of ancient Mexico and Tultica, some 
world. At another time, we shall speak more definitely of | of which exceed in dimensions the largest of Egypt; and the 
igs facts, and present the evidence on which they are fuund- | 











% . enough to convince us, that American antiquities are not less 
_ We have said that the subject of our antiquities has pecu-| worthy of admiration, and of philosophical inquiry, than those 
liar and important claims upon every American; but that! of the eastern continent, the descriptions of which have so 


vast ruins of immense Tultican cities. Surely, these are) 








these claims have been overlooked or disregarded. This will) much astonished the learned world. A knowledge of the 
have appeared strikingly obvious to those who, in Central or| principal monuments of Egyptian antiquity is now deemed 
United America, have had the satisfaction to examine the | essential to a fashionable ed ion, particularly to a liberal 
unique specimens of remote antiquity which characterize our| one; yet few Americans, professedly fashionable or literary, 
continent. While the homage of the world has so long been! avow an acquaintance with the antiquities of our own coun- 
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in interest. The nature of the subject leads us first to inves. 
tigate the histury of the ancient Tultiques, the most recently 
discovered, most remote, of our continent.— 
These are to be distinctly unde as t, and 
more ancient than the arts and the population of Mexico.— 
The half-buried cities, still extraordinary fabrics, existing 
among the wide-spread piles of huge architecure! fragments, 
and the singular specimens of antique workmanship, to which 
our attention is at the outset attracted, are found on the east- 
ern portion of Central America, and south of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Surprising as is the fact, these remained unex 

ed by the Spanish uerors, until toward the close of the 
last century ; or, if at all noticed, they excited little uttention 
or curiosity among the invaders previous to that time. They 
were intent only on conquest and plunder; their minds were 
in the treasures with which the newly 

country was stored; and all inquiry was for the buried re- 
sources of natare, or the acquired riches of the people. Gold 
dazzled their eyes, bewildered their judgement, and inflamed 
their passions, at ¢ int of their uprighteous : 
The swarms of yet hae year ohne priests ite 
on the spoils of victory, were only content in the grossest jux- 
uries, or in destroying, ‘for the sake of the holy religion,’ 
every vestige of antiquity which fell in their way. The 
manner in whieh this ‘holy zeal’ was carried out, and to 
which we shall hereafter allude, is revolting to reason, and 
sickening to humanity. 

Thus in the early history of Spanish discovery, or aggres- 
sion, every nobler purpose was sacrificed by the clergy and 
the soldiery to their base idols, and every Christian virwe 
made subservient to wanton indulgence, or cruel bigotry. In 
view of this, it is not surprising that the singular ruins of an- 
cient Mexican and Tultican cities should buve had little at- 
traction for the selfish and barbaruvns victors, or that many 
curious and antique relics should have disappeared before the 
superstitions phrenzy of religious zealots. It is more then 
probable, that the monumental ruins of Chiapa, of Yucatan, 
and particularly those of the great Palenquan city, were, in 
fact, unknown to the European invaders, and to their descen- 
dants, until about the time we have mentioned. 

From Vera Cruz, the first city they built in the reputed 
new world, at the head of the Mexican Gulf, they pursued 
their triumphant way around a south-casterly branch of the 
Cordillera Mountains, directly to the great valley and city of 
Mexico. Hence the antiquities spoken of were left far on 
their left. The subsequent conquest of Peru, under Pizarro, 
led them still farther from these scenes of ancient greatness. 
In the conquered territories themselves, crowded as they were 
with magnificent specimens of primitive genius and wealth, 
| may be supposed to have had a field sufficiently large, 
and objects numerous and valuable enough, for their cupidity, 
while the innumerable vassals—before, the proud and happy 
lords of the finest country under heaven—afforded them am- 
ple scope for robbery and tyranny. These ruins, then, being 
removed from the first settlements of the Spanish, is one rea- 
son why they were not made known to Europeans at an earlier 
date. The natives themselves, from a just reverence for the 
relics of their ancestors, and a religions regard for the ob- 
jects of their worship, withheld all intelligence respecting 
them trom their cruel tyrants, and the occupants of their fa- 
vored soil. At length, however, the facts in relation to the 
Palenquan city were revealed by some Spaniards, who, hav- 
ing penetrated into the dreary solitudes of a high and distant 
desert, discovered, to their astonishment, that they were sur- 
rounded by the remains of a once large and splendid city, the 
probable — of an unknown and immeasurably remote 
empire! *se facts were communicated by them to one o 
the governors of a neighboring province, who, on ascertain- 





paid to the monumental piles of transatlantic antiquity, and| try. This far-fetched knowledge, at the sacrifice of that 


while voyages and pilgrimages have been performed to far || which relates to ourselves, is ridiculous, and ought no longer || to his royal master, the 


distant quarters of the earth, to obtain a glance at oriental | to be imputed to our countrymen. That it is a just imputa- 
magnificence, and the ruined arts of primitive nations, here | tion, is sufficiently apparent, in the surprise manifested by 
we find ourselves surrounded by those of a still more remark-| distinguished strangers, who make inquiries of us respecting 
able character. The wondrous cities of Pompeii, Hercula-|) our antiquities, and who have made ¥ across the At- 
neum, Elephanta, Thebes, and Petra, are not more the sub-| lantic for the sole purpose of examining them. Of the re- 
jects of just admiration than are those of our own America.| cently. discovered antiquities of Central America, little is 
The former have ncquired universal notoriety, from the en-|| known which has not come to us through a foreign channel. 
thusiastic descriptions of numerous travellers, while the latter || The ambition displayed by scientific men in Europe, in ex- 
are pessessed of all the charms of novelty. The first are|| ploring these ruins, is worthy both of them and of the sub- 
confined to well known localities, and are intimately connect-| ject. Since the first voyages were undertaken, for the inves- 
ed witha distinctive people, with dynasties, events, customs, | tigction of these relics, great anxiety has been manifested by 
and ceremonies, familiar to ull who are nequ with anti-|| the learned in France, England Spain, to gain a know- 
qvarian literature. In fact, they tell their own stories, so|| ledge of the facts which enthusiastic explorers might disclose. 














that he who runs may read. Not so with the antiquities of || These facts have now been before us for many rs; and yet 
America. These stretch from the great lakes of the north] not an effort has been made either to ex ourselves, 
and west, to Central America, and the southern parts of Pe- | or to procure the results of those ambit inquiries in this 


ru, on the south ; from the Alleghany Mountains, on the east, 
throughout the great valleys, to the Rocky Mountains, on the 
west; and from the Pacific ocean to the Atlantic, through all 
the wide transverse central range of our continent. How im- 


country. Of the three voyages of discovery by Dupaix, the 
twelve years’ devotion among these antiquities by 
the archeology of Neibel, or the discoveries of Del Rio, 


Squarian research ! With what associations does the scene || which more immediately surround us, notwithstanding the 
soapive na Sta at any point in this vast space, and || great interest of the the facts which it in- 
me ae of ages, a thousand || volves, and the local whidts, bn Silp eocery, is migia 
rillmg emotions crowd us. If this spot, be supposed natural for us to manifest. Is not this 

be in the midst of the ruins of|| ence a national shame ? 

Pale Nc, wie so insensible as not to be aroused by the scene The first step in our inquiries is marked by devel- 
atom Here, strewed in one indiscriminate mass, lie opments ; and each successive remove will be seen to advance 
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aldrick, ' 


ing the truth of the tations from the natives, wrote 
(ing of Spain, to induce him to com- 
mand an exploration of these strange ruins. 

Another reason why the world wus kept in ignorance 0 
the antiquities of Tultica and Mexice, or, as the whole » 
anviently called, Anahuac, is attributable to the gross mis 
resentations of , the historian, who, as every bod 
knows, wrote the history of the conquest of Mexico. Th 
writer says but little of the Mexican arts that is calculated 
to excite astonishment; and what és said by him, plainly evir 
ces the strangest ig of facts, or an unpardonable and 
wilfal perversion of truth. He says, in fact, that ‘there | 
not in all the extent of New Spain, any monument or vestige 








of building more ancient than the conquest.’ ‘The great 


Temple of Chollula,’ he says, ‘ was nothing but a solid me 

of earth, without any facing or steps, covered with grass a 
shrubs!’ He also says, that ‘the houses of the people ° 
Mexico were but buts, built of turf, or branches of trees, like 
those of the rudest Indians!’ Robertson, in these rank mi 
statements, could not, we think, have had the plea of igno 
rance; for the account of the conquerors themselves was 
full contradiction of his assertions. From the facts befe 
bls, Chomslien, sho ane aapapeene +0 ouptinte St sjudice 
incredulity, or a spirit of perversion, dictated there 

roneous statements. Our descriptions will hereafter sho 
how wide from truth these statements are. The repu 
tion of Robertson as a historian will atone for the ¢ 
rors here fixed upon him. It be thet pre) 
dice or caused the h inhabitants of 
neighboring places to be so long silent on thie subject, in 
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much as they can hardly be considered likely to have formed 
a correct opinion of the remoteness of the Tultican monu- 
ments, if the; 






































out ignerance of the antiquities we were about to describe, 
nothing will appear half so strange as the inconsistency and 
otherwise singular conduct of the Spanish authorities on this | 
subject. 
Conformebly to the information communicated by the Gov- | 
ernor of Guatemala, the King of Spain, in 1786, thirty vears 
subsequent to the d of the ruins, commi , un 
der the direction of that functionary, Don Antonia Del Rio, 
captain in bis j s cavalry service in that province, to yro- 
ceed with despatch, and the requisite means, to the explora- 
tion of the great ruins of the city of Ciudad del Palenque— 
signifying the city of the desert, called Otulum, from the 
pame of a river running near it, which we shall hereafter no- 
tice—situated in the province of Ciudad Real This 
city was three hundred and thirty leagues, or one thousand 
miles, ome Gance city of —~ two hundred and 
miles from town - Domingo Palenque. 
ae eae onan Lovetad plain, now covered by an isdies 
and umbrageous forest, extended for thirty miles along the 
plain, was two miles wide at ils terminating point, upwards 
of sixty miles in circumference, more than ten times larger 
than the city of New York. and contained a population of 
probably near three millions of inhabitants! 
. is more 
In such « survey, than the sati 
Of wonder pienena , Or awe thet seeld adore, 
e Ss e or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters.’ 
The approach to the magnificent ruins of this great and 


ancient city was made by Del Rio from the village of Palen- |) 


que. This latter place, we are led to conclude from Don 


Domingo Juarros, was an angient city of Tzendales, as it || er sees many of these i of art diversifying the 
was within the kingdom of that people; but of the time of || before bie The bes-teliefe and hieroglyphice fil ios oth 


its settlement by the Spaniards, we are not informed. Ithas 
been ascertained, that the first settlement made in the 
vince, was by Diézo Mazaraiegos, as early at 1528, when he 
established the village of Ciudad Real, the present capital 
city of the Intendency, with the view of keeping in subjec- 
tion the inhabitants of the province, which be, with much dif- 
ficulty, had recovered from the natives. In the province 
were numerous Indian villages, filled with the peaceful own- 
ers of the soil, when invaded by the more cruel and barbarous 
Spaniards. St. Domingo Palenque is on the borders of the 
Intendencies of Ciudad Real and Yucatan. It is now the 
head of a Catholic curacy, and enjoys a wild but salubrious 
air. Itis distinguished from its having within its jurisdiction 
the vestiges of the great city to which we have alluded, which 
is nowcalled by the Speniarde, in contradistinction to the name 
of the above village, ‘Ciudad del Palenque,’ from which it 
is distant but a few miles. This antique city is also called, 
by Juarros, Calhkuacan, probably for better reasons than any 
that have been assigned by others in giving it a different ap- 
peliation. Much difference of opinion still exists as to the 
ancient name of this wonderful city. Professor Rafinesque 
contends, with much assurance, that he has found, beside the 
name of the city, the true key to all the extraordinary hiero- 
glyphics to be seen there. It real name according to this an- 
tiquarian, was Otulwm, from the name of the river washing 
the borders of the city. ; 

From Palenque, the last town northward in the 
of Chiapa, says Del Rio, taking asoutherly course, and ascend- 
ing a ndge of high land that divides the ki of Guate- 
mala from Yucatan or Campeachy, at the distance of six 
miles, is the little river Michol, the waters of which, flowing 


in an easterly direction, unite with the great Tulija, bending || 


toward Tobasco. After passing the Micol, the ascent begins, 
and at one-and-a-half miles from them, the traveller crosses 
another stream, called by the natives. ‘Otulum,’ which dis- 
charges itself also into the Tulija. Immense heaps of ruins 
are here discovered, in every direction, which render the 
travelling very difficult for nearly two miles! At length you 
gain the height on which yet stand fourteen massive stone 
buildings, still indicating the condition in which they were 
left by the people who, at some remote age, dwelt within 
them. These, astonishing as it must seem, have withstood 
tLe ravages of time for thousands of years; and now present 
to the curious a character unlike that of any structures which 
have come down to the t period of the world. Some 
are more dilapidated others; yet many of their apart- 
ments are in condition. It was impossible for the en- 
thusiastic ex to proceed to an examination even of the 
exterior of singular buildings, until the thick and heavy 
forest trees, the piles of crumbling fragments, and the super 
imposing earth, been womeee | Two hundred men were 
therefore obtained among the natives, who, with various im- 

to the laborious work of removing the 


complished. 
who eters Satoste, counted their rei so were 
more nine hundre Y f e workmen now 
breathed a freer air, aod vio dhe massive structures, dis- 


toward || gular 


| work, a thick fog pervaded the plain. This may have arisen 
condensation 





| From the central temple, (for such it was,) was seen stupen- 
_ distance to which they extended, being traversed, was 


pro- || lation seems, indeed, unbounded. which way soever he turns 


encumbered of the dense foliage which had 

From the summit of the mountain, forming a ri 
plain, these buildings were presented at its base, in a rectan- 
area, three hundred yards in breadth, by four hundred 
and fifty in length, in the centre of which, on a mound sixty 
feet in height, stood the largest and most notable of these edi- 
fices. During a part of the time employed in prosecuting the 


them. 


from the retention and of va clouds in 
this region, more than five thousand feet the level of 
the sea. On the clearing away of the forest, however, a 

atmosphere existed, and the venerable relics stood boldly in 


view. 
dous heaps of stone fragments, as far as the eye could reach ; 


They stretched along the base of 
\the mountain in a continuous range. The other buildings, 
| which so long resisted the ing influence of time, were 
seen upon high and mounds of earth, and all sur- 
| rounding the principal teoculi, or temple, above-mentioned. 
| There were five to the north; four at the south; three at the 
jeast, and one at the west; all built of hewn stone, in the most 
durable style of architecture. The river Micol winds around 
|the base of the mountain, at this point of the ancient city, 
/and was here nearly two miles in width. Into this descend 
‘small streams, which wash the foundations of the builcings. 
| Were it not for the forest, a view would here present itself, 
‘calculated to excite the beholder with the profoundest emo- 
|tions. Here and there might be seen the crumbling remnants 
ot civil, sacred, and military works. Walls, columns, tablets, 
‘aml curiously-sculptured blocks, fortifications, passes, dykes, 
viaducts, extensive excavations, and subterranean passages, 
‘broke upon the sight in all directions. Even now, the observ- 


more than eight leagues ! 


wonder and enthusiasm. The field of research and of specu- 


| his eye. 

The natural beauty of the scene is also unrivalled; the 
waters sweet and pure, the locality charming and picturesque ; 
the soil rich and fertile, beyond any other portion of the globe; 
aud the climate incomparably genial and healthful. Natural 
productions teem in wild and luxuriant profusion. Fruits 
and vegetables, which, under the hand of cultivation, under- 
'go the happiest modifications, are every where seen in the 
greatest abundance. The rivers abound with numerous vari- 
eties of fish and molusca, and these streams being large, af- 
ford every facility for navigation, in almost every direction. 
The people are presumed to have maintained an active and 

ceful commerce with their neighbors, whose ruined cities 

ve recently been discovered in different directions, and 

| which we shall hereafter have occasion more particularly to 
|notice. The great Tulija opens a passage for trade to the 
|province of Tabasco, on the sea-coast uf Catasaja. The 
|Chacamal, falling into the great Usumasinta, presents a di- 
| rect route and easy passage to the kingdom of Yucatan, where 
it may be supposed was their principal depét of commerce. 
The rivers afforded them short and uninterrupted communi- 
cations east, north, and west. The primitive inhabitants of 
\the province of Yucatan, from the similarity of the relics 
there found, and from the obvisious analogy of their customs 
‘and religion to those of Palenque, were in the closest bonds 
‘of alliance with their Chiapian neighbors. Indeed, from all 
the evidence we are e to collect in relation to this peo- 
| ple, they must have enjoyed a felicity more pure and substan- 
tial than that of any other nation on the face of the globe. 
In the opening of our next number, we shall present a brief 
|description of one of the principal structures to which we 
have alluded, as having so long outlived their Palencian foun- 
ders; satisfied that these noble relics, which have come down 
lto us through gray antiquity, must possess deep interest to 
jall inquiring minds; connected as they are with a people. all 
s of whom are lost to the world. 





| A young lady passed down Washington street last week, 
whose beauty was so attractive as to draw the nails out of 
i board fence near which she passed, and the boards came 
lumbering about her heels. 


An Arabian courser, lately imported from Barbary, was 

t to his speed yesterday and ran so swift as to overtake the 
Katee before it could get out of his way. 

A foot race took place yesterday between a light-footed 
gentleman and a running account, which he had for some 
time had at the grocer’s store. He beat the account all hol- 
low, and came out so far ahead as to be wholly out of sight. 
It is thought he is still running. 

A tree was blown down lately by 8 strong newspaper puff. 
The roof of the printing office suffered much at the same time. 


WALKING ON THE WATER.—A gentleman has brought his 
here for the purpose of walking on the water. We 

suppose he had not heard that our bridge was made free, and 
thought his machinery would be an excellent contrivance to 


' 
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The following stanzas are the production of Evisua B. Apams, for- 
merly of Trenton, N. J. and who may be remembered by some of our 
readers as assisting in the conduct of The New-Yorker during a tem- 
porary absence of the Editor two yearssince. Mr. A. departed soon 
after for the South, in the hope of regaining his lost health, but died 
at Vicksburg, Miss. in February last, aged 24 years. 

THE FELON. 
= Bee me dager 7 heme 

's Towning w 
Ser Senay exten ep onion mocnlighs falls 
A dudphety, eoieae ates 

uty, * 
Aswund deat does chads guilt and crime. 

Now, 


Queen of Night, 
In a damp cell thy silver radiance shines, 


Plays on his brow, he lifts Fe ered head— 
The charmed visions of his sleep have fied. 


“Ha! joy !—'t was but the moon 
So rudely startled me from that sweet dream! 
Methought it was the morning’s dreaded beam 
at thus, by far too soon, 
Broke through the cherished darkness on my eye— 
Cherished! ah yes—at dawn of day I die! 


“ Mild orb! as soothing! 
Thy light comes down throu E owe and dungeon bar, 
As erst it did on happier nights, when far 
Beyond the heaving sea, 
My infant form clung to its mether’s breast, 
And thou and God beheld our rest. 


“ At mention of thy name, 
My mother ! how the by-gone years rush back ! 
Alas! there rests upon their glowing track 
One scorching blot of shame ; 
Yet never canst thou know, dear sainted one! 
The doom that swallows up thy guilty son. 


“ Betrothed of my soul ! 
In vain you scan the ever-booming surge, 
Vainly through ocean mists hes Gunes you urge: 
Breezes nor tides that roll 
On toward thy island home can ever bear 
Aught of thy lover save his dying prayer. 


“Oh, could I but have died 
= War's embattled plain! amid the shout 
charging legions had my blood ebbed out; 
hen, with a hero's ride 
I could have perished—with unfaltering breath, 
Rung back the battle-cry, and joyed in death. 


“ But thus to fall—the brand 
Of infamy for ever on my name. 
And a | lack crime in characters of flame 
hroughout the startled land, 
Thus heralded abroad on every tongue, 
Till the wide world with all my shame hath rung! 


“ Loud peals the fatal knell ! 
The orient reddens with approaching day— 
My hour is come—one moment left to pray— 
Now Life and Love, FAREWELL !” 
—And when the sunbeam kissed the flashing wave, 
ang | revealed the felon’s lonely grave. 
Washington, D. C. May, 1835. 





From the New Monthly for July. 
THE LADS OF PARIS. 


Ir is an easier thing to figure to one’s mind’s eye the drag- 
on’s teeth sown by Cadmus, and the generation produced by 
the sowing, than their intervening transition. The dragon's 
teeth sprouting into men must have been a curious spectacle. 
In like wise, one knows more of the ingenuous youth conning 
his horn-book, or eating his Christmas pie, and of the hulking 
sinner doomed by the justices to the treadmill, than of the 
intervening ragamuffin. Yet the transformation of a tadpole 
into a frog is not a more curious operation than the whippa- 
ble-for-stealing boy into the transportable-for-burglary adult. 

The study, like many other branches of natural history, is 
unquestionably a repulsive one. The juvenile depredators of 
our metropolis are a hardened, heavy, and most loathsome 
tribe. Frequenters of the ale-house and the gin-palace, they 
become brutalized out of all that buoyant, enterprising spirit 
of youthful vegabondage, which Falstaff reproved in his var- 
let page with ‘Out on thee, hemp-seed!’ Onr ragamuffins 
want the redeeming touch of drollery which throws a grace 
over the ragged garments of the spalpeens of Dublin, and the 
ragged locks of the gamins of Paris. 

The gamin, be it observed, is a species of ragamuffin, unique 
in its kind. Since it became the fashion in France to erect 
altars, and burn incense to the seven deedly sins, and pane- 
gyrise all crimes and enormities, sufficiently picturesque to 

rove effective in the catastrophe of a melodrama, the gamin- 

sind has not wanted its eulogists. We have seen plays, and 
read novels, in which the in in his blouse, (a blue smock- 
frock, buckled round with a black leather belt,) and his 
casquette, or foraging-cap, tossed jauntily on one side, play- 
a most distinguished part, rendered pathetic by the ow 
acting of Bouffé, or pungent by the pithy pen of Richard. 
But the gamin will never be characteristically described by a 
natural-born Frenchman; for, with reverence to Louis Phil- 





suve toil. Bridges will soon be a poor speculation if the fash- 
Boston Egiantine. 


ippe be it spoken, the whole nation, from the throne to the 
























potence, partakes, in a larger or less degree, of gamin nature. 
But with all his rogueries, what a humorous and sprightly 
variet! With what a knowing, dare-devil air does he issue 


forth, every morning, into the sunshine—his pockets full of 


copper, fur the purpose of playing pitch and toss, but not a 
stiver for the day’s subsistence. Born to swallow his daily 
bread at the expense of the public, he is prepared to beg, 
borrow, or steal, as occasion serves; and the ten-sous piece, 
for which he has either gone your errand or picked your pock- 
et, is devoted to his morning canon of white wine, or petit 
verre of black currant brandy, with “ only one (half) penny- 
worth of bread to all this monstrous quantity of ‘ liquor!’” 
The gamin tribe expressly represents the dragon’s tooth, 
as it exists between ten and fifteen years of age; for then the 
faculties of the genuine French ragamuffin are in their prime. 
A year later, and brandy has over-stimulated his energies; 
a year younger, and his flowers of street-rhetoric have scarcely 
expanded. From whence the mysterious species is severally 
and collectively derived, is «tila problem to naturalists. It 
is more difficult to guess whence they come, than whither 
they are going. We all know that their destination is the 
House of Correction at Bicétre, the Penitentiary at St. Denis, 
the Hulks at Brest or Toulon; they are fated to pass through 
all vicissitudes ——- discipline, ending as galériens at 
last. But as regards their origin, fathers and mothers have 
they none who care to avow such offspring; an7 it has even 
been conjectured that the gamins of Paris emanate from its 
mud, as fungi from decayed wood, or the frogs and flies which 
annoyed the hosts of Pharaoh from the slime of the Nile. 


Still, ere the taint of original sin deepens into utter corrup- 
tion, the gamin is the most amusing of ragamuffins; and to 
set him in proper person before the untravelled reader, let us 
transcribe a scene that occurred the other day before one of 
the tribunals of the French metropolis. 

Three gamins, it seems, set forth, upon thievish thoughts 
intent, amusing themselves, while waiting their opportunity, 
with a game of ecarte, and a pack of ragged cards, upon a 
wheelbarrow turned upside down. After a game or two, the 
attention of the honorable gentlemen was suddenly diverted 


by seeing a piece of paper fall from the pocket of a gentleman 


passing by. 

“ Sacredi !” cries Jean Pierre, the elder of the three ; “‘’tis 
a bank note!” 

* As likely to be a washerwoman’s bill, and without a re- 
ceipt to it,” cries Jacquot, a knowing little whelp, eleven 
years of age. 

“ Cornichons !” sneers the third, who piqued himself on 
his claim to benefit of clergy; “how should you know a 
washerwoman’s bill when you see it, who can’t distinguish 
*twixt a pot-hook and a hanger? ‘Tis more likely a bill of 
exchange. We'll negotiate it; or—(for a faux de commerce 
is a pillory affair,) supposing we advertise it at the Bonrse, 
and pocket a smacking recompense? But no!—a thousand 
thunders !—as I live, the villainous rag of paper is only the 
prescription of sume dirty blackguard of a doctor !”’ 

On such an overthrow of his expectations, the London mis- 
creant or the Dublin spalpeen would have tossed the paper 
into the kennel, or torn it to bits. The Parisian gamins set 
their wits to work, to know how it might be turned to account. 

“Tis a pity it should be dost ; we'll take it to a chemist’s,” 
said Jean Pierre. 

“* Take it!—not I, by the rod of Moses!” exclaimed Jac- 
quot, fancying he alluded to the physic; “a matelotte, and a 
measure of Macon, is a better cure for all the disorders under 
the sun, than the best dose that ever was manufactured in a 
doctor’s shop.” 

“ And, when we have taken it to a chemist’s, what next?” 
inquired the scholar, who shrewdly suspected that gamin I. 
might have ulterior views. 

“ You shall see,” replied Jean Pierre, brushing himself up, 
and assuming the air of a decent errand boy; and away he 
posted to one of the chemist’s shops on the boulevards. 

“You are requested, sir, to make up this immediately,” 
said he, addressing the master, “‘ and to send it to my lady, 
with five bottles of Seltzer water.” 

The chemist examined the prescription, which was an or- 
donnance for a sleeping-draught, composed of lettuce and 
laurel-berry water, combined with other ingredients. 

“ But, my little friend,” said he, “ this infusion will take at 
least an hour to make up.’ 

“Anheur! Sacreblue! in thet case, I had better take it 
elsewhere. I had better take it to the shop where the count- 
ess usually deals.” 

“ You won't get it done a bit sooner.” 

“Perhaps not; but the countess will be better satisfied. 
And she is in a desperate hurry for her Seltagr water. Good 
morning.” 

“Stay a moment,” interposed the chemist’s wife, who was 
stitching in a corner of the ; “you can take the Seltzer 
water with you, know; we will send the potion the 
moment it is 8 

“ Why, really, =— 


Pre» I’m sure you can’t he. There, take a hand- 
ose lozenges t pains, and back 
the five bottles of Beleer' water ce quick ss'yeu ean te Ack 


ame la Comtesse. Where does she live? Whatishername 1?” 
“ The Countesse de Vas-y-voir, Don't you recollect her? 
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No, 5, Rue de Cléry.” 

**By-the-bye, I think I da remember her. A tall lady, 
with dark hair?” 

* Exactly.” 

“ Tell Madame la Comtesse she shall have her draught in 
half an hour, and make the best of your way home, child. 
I will shut the door after you. Good-day.” 

Away goes Jean Pierre to his companions on the barrow. 
The day is sultry, and the Seltzer water acceptable. The 
three gamins drink to the health of the amiable lady of Dr. 
Slo: _ . 

OTis better than nothing,”’ says Jacquot, after finishing 
his second bottle; “ but I'd rather have had a pefit verre, or 
a bottle of chablis.” 

“ We'll have 'em still!” cries Jean Pierre. 

“ But not out of the doctor's shop, I fancy ?” 

‘Out of the doctor's shop!” 

“ Bah !” quoth the learned gamin. 

“ Bah!” quoth the ualearned; “he’s gammoning us.” —_ 

“You, Jacquot, must carry back these empty bottles to the 
chemist’s, (his name and direction are on them, you see,) and 
claim five sous a-piece for them—the custo’ price of re- 
turned bottles. Say you bought half-a-dozen of bim last July 
for an Englishman, (the English drink Seltzer water like fish 
in the dog-days,) and that you have broken the sixth bottle.” 

Jacquot did his spiriting gently; and with the five-and- 
twenty sous thus barbarously extracted from old Pestie-and 


I know she sometimes buys her drugs of you. She lives at'| 








Mortar, the three gamins hastened to regale themselves at 
the wine-shop. 


ing to meet Jean Pierre on the Point Neuf, (where he was 
earning a penny by holding down a poodie dog during the 
process of shaving,) gave the gamin into custody. 
It is not, Monsieur le Juge, so much for the value of my | 
Seltzer water,” said the venerable man, rising to address the 
court ; “it is not even for the loss of my five-and. twenty sous 








that I feel myself called on to bring these juvenile offenders | 
| to justice ; but my wife, sir, my virtuous partner——” and the 
\old gentleman began to shed tears. 

The court looked surprised—but so did not the three 
| gamins, who stood listening with an unconcerned air to the 
} 


proceedings. 
| “ When the sleeping-draught, as ordered by the prescrip- 
| tion, was ready,” resumed the chemist, “‘ my excellent wife, 
| unwilling that Madame la Comtesse de Vas-y-voir sbould be 
| kept waiting, put on her bonnet, and in the absence of our 
| errand-boy, hastened to deliver the medicine according to the 
| address given by yonder audacious littie villain. Sir, I trem- 
ble while I relate it, the spot pointed out as the residence of 
the Comtesse proved to be a disreputable resort. My inno- 
cent and unoffending partner was insulted ; and in compensa- 


| tion on the offenders.” 
| “ Monsieur le Juge,” said Jean Pierre, mterposing, with 
| the utmost gravity, ‘I throw myself on the justice of the 
jconrt. The character of the lady can have undergone no 
| imputation ; she is as old as my grandmother, and as ugly as 
| the witch of Endor.” 

The delinquents were acquitted, amid peals of merriment 
at the expense of the apothecary und his wife. 











|| our laughter, at sixteen affords no matter for a jest. 
|| the feats—al/ the atrocities of the revoluuon of 1830, were 
|| performed by the gamins of Paris. Let us cite a single, but 


|) symptoms of disaffection. One company, in particular, 


| Pierre, whose tricks and sallies at twelve years old provoke 
Half 





It was not till a month afterward that the chemist, happen- | 


| tion for the stigma she may have incurred, I demand retribu- || 


But the Jean || 





| not an uneventful example: 
| Late in the day of the 28th of July, a regiment of the line, 
| stationed in the Champs Elysees, was observed to show 


| posted for the repnise of the populace of the Faubourg du 
| Roule, pouring forth from the Rue Matignon, gave indica- 
tions of ap intention to fraternise with the citizens. It was 
in vain that the young officer by whom it was commanded, a 
| fine, manly-looking fellow of about five-and-twenty, attempted 
to rally their waning loyalty by appeals to their honor, grati- 
tude, and sensibility, as French soldiers and French men. 
The troops luid down their arms, and refused to fire upon 
the insurgents. 

“Tn that case,” said the-young man, “ one only duty re- 
| mains for me. I fought with you in Spain, my friends; you 
| have seen my blood flow on the field of battle; it shall never 
| be said that I sanctioned your rebellion against your king.” 
| And having drawn up his men, he surrendered his sword to 
the nearest non-commissioned officer. “ Bear witness for 
j me,” said he, “that I did my duty as long as the subordina- 
tion of my men me; and that I refused to disgrace 
my sword by turning it against my king.” 

ao men They we serjeant hesitated oe 

the sword. ir captain; not 

bear to hear him ince Os pend farewell. fiercest 

liberal of them all would not have his finger aguinst 

eee: ey ee to give up his sword, 

- — his ity by three hearty cheers, and 
ive f 














have laid hands on him; but the little varlet had stolen back 
into the thick of the mob. This story was related to us by 
ee earn at oe whether the gamin was re- 
warded with the croiz de Juillet. 

Such are the ragamuflins w!om Victor Hugo, and other 
eulogists of the revolution, designate as “les enfans sub- 
limes.” Such are les gamins de Paris ! 


Frow the New York Evening Star. 
AREMONSTRANCE. 
BY R. W, GRISWOLD. 
were wont to make us merry with your music. 
wen us abitnow? We are right . an 
Anne Radcliffe. 





You Hi 
you not 


Oh, Harpers! Harpers! in these times, 
Why add you to the deep distresses 
Beovght on us » Acad patriots’ crimes 
By stopping all your printin A, -emgat 
Have you your harps on willows hung. 
Like those men who lived of old, 
Because the ship of state has bp 
A leak, and there's a want gold ? 
Oh, Fletcher, Wesley, John, and James ! 
The venerated saints and 
bare «ay onan y our names 
en they m in 
By them sha ie tauahe in — _ 
By them adjure you to shell out 
Octavos, twelves, sixteens, again— 
Lively, severe, profane, dewuut? 
What though the benks, in want of cash 
Wherewith to pay their notes of hand, 
Are filling with their ‘ useless trash,’ 
Each town and village in the land? 
Must you too, follow the example? 
Forsake your types and use your quills? 
Upon the ‘ public feeling trample,’ 
By sending out, not books, but bills? 
Where's * Strictures on the New T a 
‘Scenes and Adventures on the Rhine 
Buckland’s new ‘ Treatise on Geology 1” 
Stroud ‘On the Culture of the Vine 1’ 
Miss Pardoe's ‘Travels in the East?’ 
The ‘ History of Genghis Cam?’ 
The drama of * Belshazzar's Feast,’ 
The ‘Life and Works of Elia Lamb?’ 


ba Map od by M. L. —— ¥ -_ 
(The secon say sw reading 
A‘ Pusmon the Douh of Travia, 
Delivered by Liewtenant Hedding ?” 
(Pore Texan the Lieutenant's ~ is!) 
Jones's ‘ Hiswrical Collections 1’ 
‘anew work, ‘ The Monk of Cimes?’ 
And Mrs. Gilmen's ‘ Recollections 1" 
DY Terceli, so the papers say, 
Has perpetrated new romances ; 
Bulwer has given the world a play 


And Hood has published ‘ Facts and Fancies, 
The ladies ‘ , Gore, 
The Messrs. Lister, Smith, and Hook, 


And some two dozen authors more 
Have each, of late, produced a book ! 


And Herbert, we heard me | , 
Had in the press a ‘tale gery: 
And Simms had ready ‘ Pelayo,’ 
A moat diverting, pleasant story. 
And Reynolds’ ‘ Travels in Peru,’ 
And Dr. Fisk's Peregrination, 
Have been for months anoounced by you 
As ‘on the eve of publication.’ 


Ye favorites of our every cit, 
Chief caterers for the Yankee nation, 
Who deal in logic, love, and wit, 
Resume, we pray, your uld vocation. 
Press on! press on! put on the steam! 
And bind the hearts of men unto ye ; 
Your characters at once redeem, 
And Gotham shali be joyous through ye ! 
TO AN INSECT. 
Saove to hone Aitsocumess velee, whereree than ase bid, 
t ett tydid! 
reutiefolke-—old gentlefolks are they— 
Thou say'st an undisputed thing in such « solemn way. 


Poe ene fete, Bes did: I know it by the trill cals 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, so shrill. 
i dial chore tno beotel ion toned low tree, 
A knot of spinster Katydide—do Katydids drink tea? 


Oh, tell me where did Katy live, and what did Katy do? 

And was she very fair young, and yet so wicked too! 

Did Katy lovea naughty man, or kiss more cheeks than one? 
y no more than many a Kate has done. 


Dear me! I'll tell you all about my fuss with little Jane, 

And Apa, with whom 1 used to walk so often down the lane; 
And all that tore their locks of black, or wet their eyes of blue : 
Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid—say, what did Katy do? 


! the living oak shall crash that stood for still— 
Pe week chet rosa les base and thander dows the hill, 
add one word to tell 

she knows so well. 
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"4 Pree Banking. '—The world is ruled by names; and so 
jong as it shall remain content so to be, there will be no lack 
of plausible collocations from the alphabet wherewith to mis- 
ead it. While honeyed words and specious phrases shall 
cootinue to have the influence, and more than the influence, 
of just ideas and sound arguments, we may confidently expect 
to find such enr-tickling phrases as *No Monopolies,’ ‘ Di- 
voree of Bank and State,’ ‘Free Banking,’ and the like, em- 
ployed to inflame the ever active spirit of social discontent, 
and urge onward the car of state in a downhill career on the 
road to ruin. 

We have repeatedly set forth our own ideas regarding the 
freedom of Banking. So far as is consistent with the secu- 
rty of the public and the integrity of the currency, we would 
pave it stand on the footing of business in general. To bor- 
row and lend money, purchase and sell drafts and bills of ex- 
change, receive and make deposites, with or without interest, 
ae simple matters of trade, and should be uniformly treated 
wsuch. No other charter should be required for such pur- 
poses than fur the association of several individuals for any 
other purpose of business or profit; and we see no reason 
xby a general law might not be framed to answer every pur- 
poe of countless special acts of incorporation. No Restrain- 
ing Law is needed—none should be suffered to exist. But 
tke issue of paper to circulate generally as money is quite 
vother affair. It is not a matter of ordinary trade or enter- 
pose. It is rather, as was ably and forcibly argued by Gov. 
Marcy in his las Message, 2 coining of money, and as such, 
the power to authorize it is properly an attribute of sove- 
We believe this business has been made a great 
él too * free’ already—that too many are now engaged in or 
dependent upon it—and that if the eight hundred laborato- 
resin which the process is now carried on could be greatly | 
reduced in number, the public welfare would be sensibly 
promoted, 

There bas been a vast deal of irony thrown away upon the 
dea of regulating credit and of a ‘credit system.’ Credit, 
w) the free trade Gamaliels with the most infinite self-com- 
pacency, is not a matter to be regulated, forced, or governed ; 

+, from its very nature, of spontaneous growth, and can 
vetber be made nor unmade by the fiat of Legislatures. This 





migaty. 
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soon the country would be found a hundred millions in debt 
to foreign nations, with business stagnant, prices falling. spe- 
cie in demand for exportation, and no hundred millions in a 
condition to be spared. The end would be as we have seen. 
We believe, therefore, that there is no safe medium be- 
tween a regulated and guarded banking system on the one 
hand and no paper money at all on the other. We know 
very well that if all Banks were struck out of existence to- 
morrow, und severe laws enacted against any form of repre- 
sentative value, there would still be a paper circulation—a 
shin-plaster medley of (irredeemable) corporation notes, shop- 
keepers’ due bills, oyster soup certificates, &ic. &.—but we 
could hardly consider this money. The most liberal con- 
struction of the latter term must imply something which can 
certainly be relied on to discharge a debt, at any rate with a 
trtfling loss for discount; and the best which can be hoped 
from this ‘free’ currency is that it will be taken in payment 
by those who can get nothing else. 

The amount of windy declamation in relation to Banking 
which is daily emitted in experiments upon the public pa- 
tience and gullibility is enormous. One of the last essays of 
the kind we have read—a sort of oration by a Mr. Rantoul, 
of Gloucester, Mass.—is a brilliant specimen of its class, and 
is being widely circulated. Its object is to portray the evils 
and atrocities of ‘Monopoly Banking;’ yet five-sixths of its 
logic applies with equal force to any banking at all, and the 
other sixth has no particular reference to any thing. The 
great expense of maintaing Banks is dwelt on with affecting 
earnestness, and a calculation is gone into to show that many 
millions are thereby extracted from the pockets of the labor- 
ing classes. The process would succeed equally well in 
showing that the people of New York are yearly robbed and 
impoverished by the existence of the Erie Canal, with its 
army of officers and its impertinent demand of tolls. But 
the question we would ask is—How would free banking mend 
the matter? If it cost so much to maintain one hundred 
Banks in Massachusetts, (and we think the number a great 
deal too many,) will it not cost more when every tenth man 
becomes a banker? Counterfeits, post notes, Bank failures, 
&c. are treated by the orator as though none but ‘ monopoly 
Banks’ could fail or lead to losses, and as if coin were never 
debased or counterfeited. Is this treating the public with de- 
cent respect? Is it not trifling with and insulting the atten- 
tion of an audience? Is the world presumed ignorant of the 
fact that there are counterfeit notes of hand, counterfeit shin- 





w vastly fine, but not at all to the purpose. Every man} 
knows that a note pledging the State of Ohio to pay the | 
bearer five dollars on demand at Columbus, would be worth | 
nore for currency or sale here than a similar note promising 
tbe same thing on the responsibility of John Nokes and Tim- 
ety Stiles of that place. These might be very worthy and 
vealthy men, amply able to redeem every dollar of their 
wsues; but the public, at 2 thousand miles’ distance, would be 
sow to understand and acknowledge the fact. Herein con- 
astethe difference between regulated and free banking. We 
aa create a paper medium which shall be worth its face in 
ever dollars, within a fraction, in any part of the Union— 
ndewl, we have had such a one; but there is no reason to 
bope for auch from free banking. If every man who chooses 
wtoengage in the manufacture of money, the consequence 
Best soon be that no one will take paper unless he is acquaint- 
ed witn the character and circumstances of the makers—in 
*bich case it would be no currency at all; or, if it were 
tlowed to pass unquestioned, every avenue of circulation 
vould soon be gorged with peper of doubtful solvency—the 
vort kinds probably the most abundant ducing a rapid 
wcrease of prices, of fortunes, of luxury, and of importations, 
bllowed in turn by revulsion and by all the bitter fruits with 
*uich the last year has made us but too well acquainted. 
And this result is entirely independent of any presumable 
inavery or gross mismanagement on the part of the volunteer 
teators of the currency. We leave that out of the calcula- 
ton forthe present. Suppose no notes were put in circula- 
ton but by those who were amply able to redeem them, and 
the danger of over-issues would still be insurmountable. A 
Sousand millions might be issued in prosperous times on the 
Pedge of real estate alone. Every dollar, considered inde- 
radently of the general condition of things, might be loaned 
"good security, and its redemption fully guaranteed. But 





plasters, counterfeit gold, counterfeit statesmanship, counter- 
feit patriotism, and counterfeit logic, as well as counterfeit 
notes of ‘ monopoly Banks !’ 

Enough of Mr. Rantoul. The disposition to declaim flu- 
ently and flippantly against things as they exist, without pro- 
posing any practicable remedy, is a prominent foible of the 
times. A man will hold you by the button for an hour, vocife- 
rating against some real or fancied evil, yet without a single 
clear idea in hia head for doing away with it without origina- 
ting five times as much evil as he would remedy. The sub- 
ject of banking is peculiarly exposed to this sort of criticism, 
since it is notorious thet there are many and grievous faults 
in our system, aside from the fact that it is sadly out of gear 
just at present. There are doubtless some evils inseparable 
from the existence of paper money in any shape; and the 
same is true of money in the abstract, ot the distribution of 
property—in fact, of almost any thing. We do not believe 
that the evils of paper money are vo be cured by throwing 
open the manufacture to mankind in general. On the con- 
trary, had we the courage and the disposition to recommend 
an experiment, it would be of a very different character. 
Without hoping or expecting to see such a consummation, we 
would prefer that one body, and one only, in the Union were 
empowered to issue paper money ; and, were it not for strong 
political and constitutional objections, we would have such 
money issued directly by the General Government. As that 
may not be, we should prefer a single institution, subscribed 
to in just proportions by the General Government, the State 
Governments, and by individuals, governed by Directors 
chosen annually by each—neither section constituting a ma- 
jority—and immediately responsible to Congress. The loans 
or issues should never be increased or diminished more than 
a tenth without a direct vote of Congress. There might then 





be just as many other Banks as individuals should choose to 
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establish, but without the power to issue notes—or what would 
amount to the same thing, their notes below $100 not receiv- 
able on account of the General or State Governments, or by 
the central institution. Why might not some measure of this 
kind be adopted which would regulate exchanges, domestic 
and foreign, give us a sound, uniform, yet perfectly convenient 
currency, and prevent over-issues and commercial revulsions 
forever? The settlement of the details might be a work of 
difficulty—perbaps years would be required to perfect the 
working of the scheme—but, once matured, we should never 
more be visited with a fever of speculation like that of ’36, or 
a year of revulsion and calamity like this present '37. 

Nothing of the kind will be effected, however. Congress 
(the House of Representatives) is beautifully divided in the 
middle by a political line of demarcation; and the fall and 
winter will be spent in wrangling about the causes of our ca- 
lamities instead of earnestly endeavoring to put an end to 
them. By the time the preliminary question is settled, the 
Members will have become too much inflamed with party 
spirit and recrimination to agree upon any thing. Well, in- 
dustry and economy will eventually surmount all difficulties, 
even without the aid of legislation; though they might do it 
much sooner and easier with it. 





The New Congress will sssemble on Monday the 4th of 
September. Already the Members begin to gather at the 
Metropolis, and we hear of many who are on the way thither. 
Contrary to our expectation up to last week, there will be n 
serious contest for Speaker; and it is not impossible that Mr. 
Polk may be beaten, though the chances are greatly in his 
favor. Mr. Bell, it would seem a matter of course, will con- 
centrate the Opposition vote. The parties are so nearly ba- 
lanced that the slightest defection in the Administration ranks 
—of the Virginia Deposite Bank men, for instance, headed 
by Garland and Patton—would defeat Mr. Polk. We do 
not apprehend sucha result; but the re-election of Messrs. 
Blair & Rives of the Globe as Printers to the House, does 
seem to us problematical. We do not believe they can obtain 
fifteen votes from Virginia. Ten days will show. 

There is some discrepancy between the statements of the 
Globe and those of the Whig press as to the complexion ef 
the new House. The Globe classes the Members 124 Ad-. 
ministration, 107 Opposition, 11 doubtful or not heard from. 
The Express sums up 113 Administration, 116 Opposition, 
and 8 undetermired. This latter is nearest right, but not 
wholly so. We classify as follows : 








States. Adm. Oppo. D.; States. 
Maine ........ +++. 6.... 2.... |Georgia... 
New Hampshire.... 5.... ... Tennessee . 
Massachusetts...... ices ical Kentucky .......... «+++ 6B 
Rhode Island....... «2+. «++. 2) Obie. .......- 
Connecticutt....... Cree cove Indians. ..... 
Vermont...... - 1.... 4... | Louisiana. ....... 
New York 30....10.... | Mississippi. 
New Jersey......+. «++ 6.... |Ilinois..... 
Pennsylvania. Ae | ee Alabama. .. 
Delaware .. sees Lees. |Missouri.. ° 
Maryland.......... 4....4 Arkansas. .....-... 1 
ee. ogsoencoce Boone Poo Michigan... es sone ses 
orth Carolina..... woos Booee 
South Carolinas... Lec. Taz} Tetdle-sensnnnsclill ST. 





We set down Messrs. J. Q. Adams and N. B. Borden of 
Massachusetts as doubtful. The formeris usually accounted 
a Whig, and the latter a Van Burer man; but they are both, 
rather more Anti-Masons and Abolitionists than any thing 
else, and are not to be calculated on in party struggles. 

In South Carolina the Globe elaims two, the Whigs take. 
all. We understand that of the two Union Members.elect,. 
Mr. Legare is a friend of President Van Buren, and Mr. Rich~ 
ardson is not. We set the latter down doubtful. 

In Georgia, the Whigs want two, claiming Gen. Glaseock, 
who was voted for by both parties. We think the Globe right 
in resisting this claim. Mr. G. will vote with his Van Buren 
colleagues, though the State has voted contrariwise since. 
their election. 

In Kentucky, the Globe claims Ex-Gov. Pope, but is not 
followed by the Administration journals generally. The fact 
that Mr. Pope canvassed as the advocate of a National Bunk, 
in opposition to young Mr. Hardin, who though a Whig has 
prejudices against such an institution, convinces us that for 
the Administration party to claim him is not consistent with 
either truth or policy. More anon. 

We believe there is no longer any doubt of the election. of 





Campbell in Kentucky and Pitcher in Indiana, making the. 
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delegation of those States entirely Whig. [P.S. See Ken- 
tucky. J 

Gen. Ripley, the Administration Member from Louisiana, 
is dangerously sick on his plantation, if not dead. He will 
not be present at the election of Speaker. 

Mr. Lyon of the Mobile District, Alabama, is a very mode- 
rate Whig, and was elected over a more decided member of 
that party—in good measure by Administration votes. But 
the Globe is wrong if it essays to claim him, as the Van Bu- 
ren paper at Mobile expressly styles him a Whig and the con- 
test a family one. Mr. L. was a White man, and will vote 
for Bell, we can hardly doubt. Our doubtful man in that 
State is the member from the Tuscaloosa District, where the 
contest is very close between Lawler, Whig, and Ellis, V. B. 

There can be no doubt of Mr. Yell’s return from Arkansas. 

Rhode Island and Michigan remain to be heard from— 
both parties sanguine and determined in either State. The 
chances now seem to us rather in favor of the Whigs in Rhode 
Island and against them in Michigan—but this is our guess 
only. It is not probable that the Members from either of 
these States can be in Washington in time to vote for Speaker. 

The result of the late Western Elections has strikingly 
changed the face of affairs political. Up to two weeks since, 
we did not deem it possible that the Opposition could come 
within a dozen votes of defeating Mr. Polk; now we do not 
estimate his majority at half that number. At the Congres- 
sional election two years since, Kentucky chose four Admin- 
istration, nine Opposition Members, Indiana six Administra- 
tion, one Opposition—in the aggregate ten of each party from 
the two States. Now there are twenty Whigs to no Admin- 
istration men—making a difference of twenty in the Admin- 
istration majority ifthere be any. Tennessee had at first but 
two known Van Buren men—Messrs. Polk and Johnson—in 
the last Congress; but Mr. Huntsman was a warm Jackson 
man, voting with the party; and Mr. Dunlap declared for 
Van Buren last winter. One or two others were lukewarm 
in the White cause, and either attached toor afraid to oppose 
Gen. Jackson. Now, there are ten Whigs and three Admin- 
istration men chosen to the new Congress; and the Whigs 
say one of the last only succeeded by a division in their ranks. 
We have not the full vote of the District. 


Norts Carotisa.—lIt is reduced to a certainty that eight 
Whigs and five Administration Members of Congress have 
been chosen in this State. The following is the vote in the 
Districts not finally —— wag when our last went to press: 

Nov. 1836. 
Whig. V.B. 

BW. cce SE 
cooe SB 
wees 140 
coos 50 
ecoe 155 


Sensor W. ‘Moor, V.B. 






Sawyer’s m.405]..2111 eoeeeLI15....1352 
Wa. A.Graham,W. W. wert fine 
849 


WR icscciostiseescesé 
Qrange..ccccccccese occee 1236 1354 
PereeR .cccccccce coccceee 315 445 
Montgomery’s maj. 191]..3400 2591 
A.H. Sheppard,W. John Hitl,V.B; 
Beliheed 2c ccccccccccocses 1782 382 
Rocki bam.. cece scccece 520 791 
CROWS occ ccccccccccoccce 224 897 
Stokes... ..seececeees eee an 1169 
Shepperd’s maj. 170)... 3239 


There was no Listtetre rain but in one Senatorial 
District—Lenvir and Greene—where Hon. Wm. D. Moseley 
resigned his seat to run for Congress, but was beaten and a 
Whig chosen to the Senate in his stead, exactly balancing the 
twe parties in joint ballot. 


Avabama.—We have returns, via Mobile, from above half 
of this State, with reports from the residue. The vote for 
Gevernor is as follows : 

Bagby,V.B. Oliver, Whig. Last Nov —V.B. White. 
23-counties. .. .10,927 14,591 7,801 10,478 
Whig maj. now 3,664; do. last Nov. 2,677; Whig gain 987. 

‘We have scattering returns from the Northern counties, via 

“Fennessee, which show little change from the vote for Presi- 
‘Gem, and insure the election of Mr. Bagby by 3 or 4,000 ma- 
jority. Madison county gives him 1500 10500; Jackson and 
Lauderdale will doubtless do likewise. The vote is much 
Sarger than hitherto. 
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All the Members of the old Congressional delegation would 
seem to be re-elected, though we have doubts with regard to 
Mr. Lawler in the Tuscaloosa District, who was stoutly op- 
posed by Mr. Ellis, V. B. We have no clear returns from 
the District. 

In the Mobile District, Mr. Lyon has 47 majority: Lyon 
3,651; Baylor 3,604. We suppose he must be called a 
Whig. 

In the Montgomery District, Mr. Lewis, Whig, had no 
nt. 

Mr. Chapman, V. B. has of course beaten Ex-Senator 

Mocre out of sight in the Huntsville District—probably by 

5,000 majority. 

Mr. Martin has likewise a great majority in the Florence 

District. 

The last express slip from the Mobile Register states that 

the 23 counties whose vote for Governor is given above, have 

elected 42 Whigs and 14 Van Buren men to the Legislature. 

Madison county elected three Adm. one Whig. We infer 

that the Whigs will stand much better than in the last Legis- 

lature. 





Kentucky.—There would be little use in publishing ful 
election returns from this State—they are so completely on | 
one side. We shall endeavor to give the vote of the Districts | 
in which Administration candidates were run, if they ever 
reach us ina tangible shape. The election of Messrs. R. 
Hawes, Graves, Chambers, Sherrod Williams, Calhoon, Un-! 
derwood, Harlan, White, Pope. Menifee, Rumsey, and South- 
gate, (Whigs,) is confirmed—the three last in place of Ad- 
ministration men—Mr. Pope alone claimed by the Globe ad | 
of the dominant party, but without the concurrence of the | 
Administration press generally. 
somewhat in the fog. No doubt exists of the defeat of Mr. | 
Boyd, (Adm.) but the claim of the National Intelligencer that | 
Mr. Campbell (undoubted Whig) has succeeded does not| 
seem to be supported by our last advices from the West. We 
think Mr. Murray, an independent candidate, claimed by both 
parties, has succeeded. We understand that he was a Jeck-|| w 
son man and is an advocate of a National Bank. The vote for 








|, Speaker will determine his bearings. | 


The Legislature is Whig of course—two to one in the 
Senate, und three to one in the House. 





Inpiana.—Lieut. Gov. Wallace has near 10,000 majority 


Hillis has a still larger majority over A. S. Burnett for Lieu- 
tenant Governor. For Congress, George H. Dunn has 1,078 
over Amos Lane; John Ewing about 1,500 over John Law ; 
William Graham has 1,000 over John Simonson; William | 
Herrod above 1,000 over James B. Ray; James Rariden 
1,000 over Jona. M’Carty; Albert S. White an overwhelming 
majority over Nathan Jackson; and Jobn Pitcher, it is be-! 
lieved, ubout 200 over Ratliff Boon—all the successful candi- 
dates Whigs and the defeated Van Buren, excepted General 
M’Carty, who was originally a Jackson man but opposed Mr. | 
Van Buren. The delegation will thus be entirely new, except 
Mr. Herrod, who was specially elected last winter, in place 
of Hon. G. L. Kinnard, V. B. 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was written and after our folio 
paper went to press, we received the Indianapolis Democrat, 








_ which states that Mr. Boone is re-elected to Congress by 30 


majority. The accompanying returns seem to leave little 
doubt of the truth of this stat nt. The election of the 
Whig candidates in all the other Districts is assured by otfi- 
cial returns. 





Tenxessee.—It is ascertained that ten Whigs and three 
Administration men are elected to Congress from this State ; 
and that Gov. Cannon has been re-elected by nearly 20,000 
majority. In the Memphis District, C. H. Williams, an old 





opponent of Gen. Jackson, has thrown out Gen. Dunlap,V.B. 
by 1500 majority; Gen. Cheatham, Whig, beats Hon. Cave 
Johnson by less than 200. Young Crockett is elected over 
A. M. Hughes, also Whig, by 5,000 majority. Mr. Shields, 
W. beats Col. Kincannon, V. B. in the Lincoln District about 
500 votes. Mr. Campbell, W. beats Gen. Trousdale 1746 
in Mr. Peyton’s District. Joseph Williams, W. is elected by 
8 large majority over R. M. Anderson, also Whig, in the Knox- 











ville District, late Luke Lea’s. Mr. Standefer, W. beats Mr. 


The First District is oull | § 


over John Dumont, for Governor—both Whigs—and David | Gil 








———— 
Stone, V. B. out of sight in the Madison District. On the 
other hand, Gen. H. L. Turney has beaten Coxe, Whig, by 
some hundreds in Mr. Forester’s District; and Col. McCiel. 
land, V. B. has beaten Col. Bunch of the last House in one of 
the Eastern Districts. A third candidate, named kiliot, was 
here in the field, who appears to have taken some hundreds 
of votes; and to this circumstance the Whigs attribute their 
unlooked-for rebuff. The aggregate Whig majority for Con. 
gress will be about the same as for Governor. 

The Nashville Banner (Whig) classes the new Legislature 
as follows: Senate—Whig 18, Van Buren 7 ; House—Whig 
46, Van Buren 25; ~~ ~~toene— 


















DISTRICTS. co GOVERN 
1 DISTRICTS. yy corner W, TD Arscld,W. Cosnen penok. 
Jefferson... .cscsseceees 7 925 1361 261 

1 1311 583 1780 
571 514 217 
767 74 1001 
8. Bunch,W. A. M'Ciellan,V.B. 

Hawkins. p a4 1274 
Granger .... 376 
Claiborne. . 539 903 272 
Sullivan.. . 1135 214 1224 

lil. (Luke hated Williams W. datemat. 
Anderson . 450 183 
Sevier....... ee * Ses 1 731 ; 
Blvunt.... - 916 691 907 601 
Monroe..... 1038 749 986 #2 
Ramon. .ccccccccccsccces 1334 703 1575 ; 

Williams's maj. 1668)... 4321 2653 
V. (Porrester’s.) Coxe,W. are. 
War>ren.....sccceseesss 500 1142 645 149 
Franklin. .....-.++0ee0- 743 9ee 768 107 
White ccccccccccccccces 1013 395 1046 >=] 
Overton... .ceeeeees sees 46 595 229 
Fentress ...-ceceesceces =a 327 369 4 

Turney’s maj. 607*].. 3447 
VL. (Peyton's.) Campbell Trousdale, V.B. 

mith....... cccececevcceee 505 2350 31 
Sumner... .sceseeses eos 7? 1746 734 107 
jj Jackson... -++s0e0e ecces 1333 428 1369 w 

Campbell's maj. 1747). 4426 4426 2679 
VI. (Bell’s.) John aw. No opposition. 

Davidson... .....+.ee00002 1580 129 
Wilson... ...sceseees at 2172 55 
= _(Maury's.) AP.  p Crockett, V.B. 

Williamson .........+.-. 674 1952 “4 
Rutherford....... enon 1488 1679 72 
Cannon .ccecscsccscccss 82 244 

Maury’s maj. 540)... . .2946 2406 
IX- (Polk's) No copa. Sar e. 

SS eee 1864 1537 
MAury....seseccccesees a1 
X. (Shields’s.) E.J Shielis,W. wee ~~ eter 

Bes occcccccccceccccce hG86 1666 4 
Lincale ..cccccccccccccck Ge a 1196 167 
Lawremce.....scscceses 602 360 447 
Hardin... ......eeeeee00+ 576 319 683 1 
Wagedccococeccccccecs ++ 614 

Shields’s maj. 871]... .4366 
XI. (Standefer's.) ‘Standefer,W. Stene,V.B. 

Roane ..ccccecccccesesstll® 319 957 "i 
McMinn ......000000++-1044 685 923 

XIL  taseapemetiny Crockett,W. Hughes,W. 
Castell..cccocccccccccccll Ge 263 762 5 
XII. (Denlap’s.) “CH: Williams,W. WDeslepv B. 
Shelby...... agteweche ae 716 — 
Papens. wccceccccccsce clOGl 708 1051 7 
Hardeman.........++++. 606 725 861 4 
Henderson. .......++++.1183 194 

Perry...sssseses consece O80 364 885 i 


* Mr. Peter Burum, a third candidate in this District, (politics « 
known,) received 305 votes in Warren, and 156 in White. 





Misstsstrrt.—The average majority of Messrs. C! 
bourne and Gholson, Adm. for Congress in this State will | 
near 2,000. We shall doubtless have the full returns 
season for our next. 














The Money Market is as hard as ever in our city. 
merchants have twenty millions to pay within the next x 
days, and their country debtors hang back deplorably. 
fear there must be many more failures or ‘ extensions’ bef 
the country debt is realized. Where payment is not 
this fall, we understand there will be a general resort to le 
measures. The merchants must pay some millions—and 
in specie—to the Government in October, and they must !01 
to their debtors for the wherewithal. In the absence of 
advices from Europe, stocks have slightly improved this wee 
partly on account of the result of the Western ; 


United States stands at 117 and over, The Banks are © 
tracting their discounts—some of them too rapidly, and » 
not at all, which causes great complaint on behalf of the ™ 
chants. The complaint is just as respects the divided 
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gards the curtailment, which should be general and gradual, 
but which should by no means be abandoned. The Banks 


to Locke, men may use such terms or signs to 


GENERAL NEWS. 


and is now ‘ the credit system.’ Thus the minim first 
windled to a crotchet and is now only a quaver. According 
their 


cannot indeed resume specie payment while exchange on || ideas as they please ; but they are bound to give clear defini- 


England is 20 per cent. against us, and thirty millions still || tions of these signs. I have 
under || er some definite explanation 

the offspring of the individual confidence which man 
in his fellow man. It results from the security whith he 
building, &c. urges the collection of debts, and, by lowering || individual feels in the 
love, Joy, hope, faith, 
heart which 


due from this country; but every million they curtail 
existing circumstances checks, by so much, importations, 


prices here, increases exportation. It isa hard business to 
pay debts; but, since they must be paid, let it be done as fast 
as possible, and the Barks may resume next April. 


Hon. John Floyd, Ex-Governor of Virginia, and for many 





looked and listened in vain 
‘credit system.’ Credit is 


ity and ability of another. Like 
&c. it is an emanation of the 
was bestowed i 


counts of love and matrimony, these commodities would soon 


years a leading Member of Congress from that State, closed || become as spurious, and as much below par as the bills of 


his existence at the Sweet Springs on the 16th inst. Gov. || broken banks. The late 


Floyd was a friend and an influential supporter of Jefferson, 
Madison, Crawford, and contributed much to the election of 
Gen. Jackson, whom he afterwards opposed, mainly on the 
ground of ‘ State Rights,’ of which he was ever a staunch de- 
fender. 

One Hundred Guns were fired on Tuesday by the Whigs 
of Boston in triumph over the result of the Western Elections 


VIEWS OF HON. SAMUEL YOUNG. 

Hon. Samuel Young, of the State Senate, may perhaps be 
considered the leader of the Anti-Bank interest in this State. 
Although less widely known than Mr. S.) Wright or Mr. Cam- 
breleng, he has been longer in public life, if we mistake not, 
than either of them ; and his canvass for the office of Governor 
in 1824 has rendered his name familiar to the people of New 
York. Having been recently applied to by the Loco-Focos 
of this city to lend the weight of his influence to their project 
of an Anti-Monupoly State Convention at Utica, (to be holden 
in September—we have forgotten the day,) he replied as 
follows : Batcsto», Sth August, 1837. 

Dear Sir—I received a few days since yours of the 1st in- 
stant, in which you state that you have been solicited, by se- 
veral individuals, to ask for my co-operation in the proposed 
State Convention to be held in Utica, in September next, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of a large public meeting 
in the city of New-York, in June last. I have no objection 
to express my opinion freely on the topics proposed to be dis- 
cussed in the Convention. : 

Indeed, my opinions on the subject of irredeemable paper 
promises, or monopolies in general, and on the exclusive and 
pernicious system of banking in this state, have been public- 
ly expressed ; and so tar from changing or modifying these 
opinions, the events of the last six months have, to my mind, 
afforded ‘confirmation strong as proofs from holy writ.’ Ev- 
ery public meeting, every deliberate assembly of the people, 
either aggregately or by delegates, to discuss these topics in 
a firm and temperate manner, to exhibit the system of exclu- 
sion in its unmitigated deformity, and to portray the value 
and justice of equal laws, is calculated to have a beneficial 
effect upon the community. And in the hope that the Con- 
vention in Utica, will be thus conducted, I fully approve of 
its convocation. 

It ought not to be expected that a divorce between bank 
and state, whose meretricous connection for so many years 
has given birth to a numerous and noisy progeny, can be ef- 
fected without a protracted struggle. The contest of the | 





ion of the banking system is 
an eminent example of the extent to which the misdirected 
framers of human government, in the creation of moneyed mo- 


nopolies, may paralyse and extinguish individual credit and 
confidence 


The principle of free competition, which was implanted in 
aker, is the only sure and safe sapllae of all 
the business purposes and pecuniary transactions of human 
society. But the Redheifiers of legislation have pronounced 
the great architect a bungler, and have essxayed to better the 
the movements of the machinery, by applying to the commu- 
nity the straight jacket of restraining usury laws, and the 
complex tourniquet of the ‘ safety fund’ and ‘ credit system.’ 

ization, oppression, taxation, fraud, perjury and fail- 
ure, ever have been, and ever will be the result, until man- 
kind shall acquire sufficient strength and confidence in them- 
selves to tear off these shackles. 

It has been asserted that to ‘ the credit system’ this coun- 
try is indebted for the of improvement, and the in 
crease of wealth. I have never seen any attempts to prove 
the correctness of this bold assertion. God ordained that 
man should procure his bread by the sweat of his brow ; and 
since this decree went forth, not one item in the vast cata- 
logue of physical objects, which enter into the definition of 
wealth, and which are calculated to gratify human wants and 
desires, was ever produced, except by labor. Productive la- 
bor is the sole author of wealth, and of every improvement 
either in the solitary or social condition of man. Pecuniary 
capital in the hands of industry and enterprize is an efficient 
coadjutor in the production of wealth ; and so is the hammer, 
the , and the steam-engine. To the extent that credit 
cle more equal and useful distribution of capital, it is 
beneficial to society, and no further. Its general utility is 
circumscribed within these limits. But the eulogists of the 
* credit system’ do not condescend to bestow any notice what- 
ever upon cupital. 

A very correct idea of the wealth-creating framers of a 
‘credit system’ was conveyed by the father of two sons who 
boasted that his boys possessed a-wonderful tact for trading 
and getting rich; and he offered to bet, that if locked in a 
room together for a single day, they would*make five dollars 
a piece by swapping jackets. The notes of each other for 
five dollars, and the nett gain in this after balancing the ac- 
count, afford a fine illustration of ‘the credit system.’ 

Seduced by the multiplication of bank paper promises, a 
considerable portion of the community, for the last two or 
three years, has been earnestly occupied in swapping jack- 
ets. any, in a short time, grew very wealthy; but unfor- 
tunately fur ‘the credit system,’ most of the rich men of 
1836, early in the spring of 1837, awoke, like Dives, in tor- 
ment. 

If the mischief had fallen only on the harpies of specula- 


few aided by their wealth, influence and presses, against the | tion, there would have been no cause of sympathy or com- 


many, would be hopeless in any other country than this. 
And its result here at present, is at least problematical. 


plaint ; but the visitation of the effects of bad laws, falls, like a 
general curse, upon the whole community. Although the de- 


The bank diseases has been slowly and insidiously creep- || nunciations against gold and silver as a ‘humbug,’ are not 


ing upon the body politic for many years, like a chronic mal- 
ady upon the human frame. The patient requires gentle and 
careful treatment ; and should not be alarmed and exhausted 
by violent prescriptions and doses,—alterative medicines are 
the best. 


quite so vociferous as they were before the explosion, yet in 
spite of recent experience, the swap-jacket or ‘credit system’ 
party is active and numerous. 

Every one knows that gold and silver are the only standard 
of value ty the universal consent of mankind; and that they 


There is always a portion of the community, who are star |! are procured by individuals and nations in exact proportion 
tled at the idea of any material change in existing laws or in- |! t the application of productive labor and of economy. But 


stitations. The mass of the tories of the revolution, doubt- 
less honestly felt this alarm, and therefore adhered to the old 


the disciples of ‘ the credit system’ roundly affirm that there 


is not in the world enough of the precious metals for the use 


system of injustice and oppression. Many of the self-styled || of mankind. The established bushel is not large enough '— 


whigs of the present day have the sane feeling on the mo- || according to the 


theory, God has committed a mistake in not 


nopoly question. Aided by the ‘monopoly democrats’ (if | creating a sufficient quantity of gold and silver; and they 


words so 
bank party in this state is truly formidable. have not 
only a fund of wealth, but also a large surplus of contumeli- 
ous epithets which they discount with great liberality. Their 
Opponents are agitators, radicals, 
to weak nerves are startling words. 

Two years ago ‘the system’ of this state was laud- 
ed as the sumnum bonum of 





loco-focos, &c.; and these |on 


antagonistic may be placed in ey. the |! modestly propose to rectify his mistake by substituting the 
Y 


treacherous promises of bank monopolies, /a/e/y denominated 
‘ the credit system.’ 

In every age, individuals have been found who were intent 
eating the bread and appropriating the wealth which had 
been acquired by the sweat of others; and in every age they 
have succeeded in their object, sometimes by violence, and 


man invention, and six or se- |! often by fraud and cunning. I will not assume or suppose 


ven millions was added to its capital. Last winter the note || hat the great mass of the advocates of ‘the credit system’ 


was varied and the ‘safety 


fund system’ was the object of || are influenced by 


such motives; but if the system is not calcu- 


. And when about a month before the explosion, I || ited to tax the many for the benefit of the few, then I have 


I was regarded with 


predicted the 
perpetrator of bank blas- 


Seperstitious horror as the 





. Vv , Ke. 
misconceived its operation. Very reopectfelly, yours, Ge 

























Correspondence of the Newark Daily Advertiser. 

GOV. DODGE’S TREATY CONCLUDED. 
Sr. Louis, Aug. 12, 1837. 

I embrace the first leisure moment, since my return, to in- 

form you that the treaty with the Chippewa Indians, at Fort 

Snelling, has been most satisfactorily concluded, and that the 

United States have acquired by it twenty millions of acres, 

being one of the most valuable tracts of country within its 

The negociation was concluded in the best feeling, 

Indians are satisfied. The price tobe paid is eight 

huadred and seventy thousand dollars, (this sum includes 

the Indian Traders’ claims) and certain donations. Gov. D. 

Prairie du Chien on the Ist, and has communica- 

ted the ifying result to the Department at Washington. 

ians have received a fair price, a full equivalent for 

any value it would ever be to them, and the United States 

have acquired what will be worth twenty times the cost to 


us. 

This valuable territory lies on the east of the Missi i 
between the 44th and 46th degrees of N. latitude, and 
ces all the Chippewa lands between the Chippewa and St 
Croix river, varying in distance from 50 to 100 miles apart. 
The treaty also includes the immense Pine regions on 
river, above the fulls of St. Anthony, besides the timber lands 
on the other rivers named. There is pine timber enough in 
these tracts to supply any demand for the growing population 
of the great valley for half a century to come. The whole 
region is alse well watered. The Chippewa is a navigable 
river and empties into the Mississippi at Lake Pepin, which 
is a fine expansion of that Father of Waters, presenting a 
broad sheet of water 20 miles long and from 2 to 4 wide.— 
{t is about 600 yards wide at the mouth, and continues so 
with occasional variations fur 50 miles. There is great wa- 
ter power here, and timber of the noblest size covers the 
country. 

The St. Croix is 60 miles above the Chi by the 
Mississippi, and is about two hundred yards wide at its mouth, 
and this tributary expands into a broad Lake a few miles 
from the Mississippi. So that there is every desirable facil- 
ity for a civilized population. Fort Snelling, where the coun- 
cil was held, is the last of our military posts, and is situated 
near the mouth of St. Peters, about 40 miles above the St. 
Croix. The fort stands on a high limestone bluff, and over- 
looks both rivers, The falls of St. Anthony are about 10 
miles beyond. We visited the falls, and passed a day or two 
at the settlement of the American Fur Company, on the St. 
Peters, a mile or two from our encampment. 

Indian antiquities abound through these boreal regions, and 
Ihave taken many notes, which may be hereafter submitted 
to you, when I can find leisure to write them out. Traces 
are still left of the early enterprise of the French. There are 
on both sides of the Mississippi, bordering that river and its 
tributaries north of the Chippewa, 70 or 80,000 Indians.— 
The Chippewas and their two immediate allies number 15 or 


20,000. 

OX Now let the Representatives cf the Nation take care 
that no Pre-emption or ‘ Float’ law is passed, whereby spec- 
ulators through their instruments, the squatters, will be ena- 
bled to monopolize this pine timber, so necessary to the whole 
people of the Mississippi Valley above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. Pass a Pre-emption law, and the land-sharks wil 
have the whole of it in two years, at a nominal price, or at 
no price at all. But let it be surveyed and then put in the 
market, first offered at auction, and then at private entry at 
the minimum price, as the law prescribes, and every body 
will have fair play and no gouging. Every nerve will be 
strained to bully through a new Pre-emption law this winter: 
let it be looked to. Congress ought to take care that this 
timber, bought with the money of the whole Nation, and ob. 
tained, we apprehend, at the risk of an Indian war, shall not 
be stolen or wasted before it is in the market at all. 








Shipwreck—Fourteen lives lost.—A friend has favored us 
with the following: The seaman, Mr. Cote, is in this city at 
present and substantiates the account. 


St. Simon, Aug. 9.—A sailor by the the name of Abraham 
Cote, who says that he is, as he believes, the only survivor 
of the St. Augustine pasket schr. S. S. Mill, of 90 tons bur- 
then, bound to Charleston, and upset off Jekyl Island in 7 
fathoms water, and all perished but himself. This melan- 
choly disaster occurred during the gale on Sunday, 6th inst. 
about 11 o'clock in the morning. There were on board fif- 
teen in all, among whom were one white weman and two 
blacks, all drowned in the cabin. Mr. Cote reached the 
middle of Jekyl Island about an hour after sunset on # spar- 
The last he saw of the wreck, it was bottom up, and the eap- 
tain, mate, and two black seamen were on. her bottom, and 
two other men in the boat, which was full of water. Soon 
after the boat passed by him with nobody in it, There was 
a echr. in sight when she upset, and ran down upon her, but 
as he believes saved none of the crew. They were like him- 
self, floating about, that is, those not already! drowned. It 
was too rough to keep a boat on the top of the waves. He 
remained on Jekyl I all night, not knowing that the- 
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Island was inhabited, and seeing the Light House, he came 

to the north end of it, and finding a plank, launched himself 

upon the sound, and with a paddle he found on the bank, 

ee the last of the flood tide, and 
ed near Mr. King’s. 

Several fi of the wreck have come ashore along the 
beach, together with the foremast, broke below thecap. The 
schr. was in ballast, two days from St. Augustine, and com- 
manded by Capt. Eellman. : 

The crops have suffered much by our late gale; that, with 
the severe drought, will make our short. The poor 
fellow came ashore naked, having torn his clothes off while 
afloat, that the surges might not have so much hold of him, 
and thinks that is what saved him. T. B. King, Esq. and 
his overseer, Mr. Redding, clothed and treated him with 
great kindness. Darien Telegraph, August 11. 

NEW-YORK BANKS. 

The Albany Argus of the 18th inst. publishes the Report 

of the Bank Commissioners, from which is compiled the fol- 





Specie.—The New-York Times copies a paragraph, noti- 
cing the exportation of $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 of specie, 
and alludes to it in this sensible manner : 

The more the better. Let us get our foreign debt paid off, 
and send our crop to them, and then exchange will be in our 
favor. Specie will rush here in torrents, and we shall kick 
shin-plasters into the river. The banks will ‘resume, and 
our currency will again be ‘readily convertible into specie,’ 
when it is not specie itself. We are nearly out of debt now, 
and those four packets have done us good service. Carry 
on: specie is at a premitm, and wont circulate, and so the 
best use we can make of it is to pay our debts, and thus get 
it back to par and currency. A owe months will suffice. It 
must be noted, however, that nine-tenths of the specie that 
we send abroad is not from our own stock, but is that which 
is daily received from other countries. We are in that mat- 
ter but ‘ receiving and paying tellers.’ 


Boston Banks.—The following is the last weekly report of 
the Boston Banks: 





lowing aggregate statement of the condition of the Banks of 


the State of New-York on the Ist day of August, 1837: } 


2@N. York 27N. River 47 Coun- 
city banks. & L. I. bks. try banks. 
930, 5,885,554 














Discounted bills and notes. ...... 964 12,095,196 1 | 
Other ecvodesseovescw<ssse GEen ee 575,023 397, 188 | 
ceewesccccccessousece 944,29 389,231 461,556 | 
Overdratts. 2.2... .ceceesececeeess 86,621 103,234 101,390 
Expenses and personal estate. .... 109,642 45,420 115,586 
Bank Fund. ...... 2.0000 -seeeeees 107,048 171,250 | 
Specie... ....... eco 1,758,489 518,374 
Notes of other Banks. ........+++- 4,921,479 423,146 
Cc $OSERB. cocccvcccccccscccsece 601,955 507,663 
Due from city banks...........+++ 087,330 1,247,195 
Due from other banks and corp.... 6,215,534 991,458 i 
Other investments... .....+.++++++ 360,318 358,201 | 
Total resources. ....-....++++: $59,921,695 17,663,306 
Capital stock. .......2++e+00+++ $18,111,200 7,085,260 
Circulation. ... - 6,061,024 2,455,054 
2,557 396,257 
846,683 968,292 | 
420,318 476,428 
Due U. 8S. Treasurer. ....-...+++++ 1,339,675 157,470 
Due individual depositors. 1,2°4,692 1,390,995 
Dividends —— p cocccccecececes | 
~~ city pemrsenanonaorte Saves! 
other banks corp.. } 
eccccccccscoescccece 1,681,986 
Other liabilities. .............-++- 88,110, 
Total liabilities. .............-. $59,921,695 17,363,306 21,752,669 | 
Total Resources of the 96 Banks. 
Discounted bills and notes... . oc ccc cescecsooe 










eB orscees esesnastercanecsenemenenaterstil F 
Cinculasion. cee Percccrccccccccesecses cece ccccocccooes 15,939,714 
TORS. nace oc ccc ccccccccccccccces secececocceseessces oes S012 
Due Canal Fund. «-000--cccee seccceccccerceesssccesceces 2,519,955 


Due State Treasu"er. ..ccccccccsccececccrseccccccescccoes & 2 


139,633 

Due city bamke ..... +++ cree cccecsceeeerseeecerserseeees 655 
otbe d corporations. «6-6 +-+esee-eee eecccce 9,640,128 
Pret ree ar Oe crarccttisss atescecnamantcln 
Other liabilities.......- Scecccnecceccdzoccses Co ccccesoces 2,704,819 
Total liabilition. ..0. 0+ seccercecsseccccscccsecccsees $99,037,670 | 


Coniitions of the Deposite Banks.—We now lay before 
our ceadess a statement of the condition of all the Deposite 
Bawks, according te their own official statements nearest the 
first of July. But ais to be remorked, that only a small part 
of the 3d instalment ef the Surplus Fund had been drawn 
from the Banks, atthe date of their last returns: 


Comparatine Statement. 

Ist May. 
Loans an4 Giscoumts,. ....----- + -$166,507,195 73 
Real Estate,...- «+--+ BY) 4 

Other investments,....-.-------- 15,402,843 
cieadainizaceosiagaaes 7 


Expenses,. 

Due from other Banke,...-..---— 22,526, 

Notes of other Banks,.....-.0-00« 11,464,769 97 
Specie, -.0. ce cerscnccacacssccgse 13,331,610 67 


py | committed by 


21,752,668 Capt. Hanson’s command with Lieut. May's company of 

|| U. S. Dragoons who were ordered out to follow up the In- 
ney dian trail discovered last week, returned, having followed itas 
oer ser || far as the Hay Creex, within 20 miles of Volusia, without 


| Indians of different nations, for the ensuing campaign against 


323 || ida, has been ruised and are now organizing. At Newnansville 
8'| there are about 600 men con¢entrated. 


'| the times, produced, he says, chiefly by the commercial embar- 


«2. 1,531,105 || thence, to July 12th, caused by the severe drought from Oc- 
-+14,756,729 || tober to May last. 


13,712,016 se his residence by them. A 
303,335 34|| San Augustine, the strong hold of his nts, where he 
$F -4 ieasea 4 { addressed them, explaining to them the differen 


11,429,012 @8 vetoed, and the reasons which actuated him. Those who 


Aug. 12. July 29. Incr. Deer. 
Circulation..........+..+ 1,295 1,966,897 
| Depusites............c000e 6,034,334 6,206,166 171,832 
Seccccccecccceoecss 974,374 946,532 
EAOMB oc ccccccccccccccce --33,848,578 777,307 771,271 
FLORIDA. 


aa Black Creek, Aug. 10. 

Above you have authentic information from the interior, 
and I assure you, from information derived from every part 
of the territory, it is certain thet there are no depredations 
the Indians. They will emigrate in the fall. 








It is folly to think otherwise, as the Indians can see for them- 


2,399,682 selves, and they find that we are prepared atall points to give | 
616,293 | them a warm reception. 


From the St. Augustine Herald, Aug. 5. 


being enabled to overtake them. They drove off a drove of 
cattle belonging to the inhabitants of this city. 
Gen. Jesup has succeeding in engaging the services of 1000 


the Seminoles. They are from the following named tribes . 


|| perfectly tranquil. 


Doctor L , Surgeon of this Velasco, was killed ; 
& desl wich Lines. We Redicld, © few days beck. Redfield 
is in the hands of the civil authority. No one however blames 
him for his having so done. The post is in command of Lieut. 
R. G. Saunders, and all things go on smoothly. 

Col. Wharton left bere a few days since for Matamoros, in 
an American armed vessel, carrying thirty prisoners for the 
purpose of effecting an . Whether the flag of truce 
will her remains to be seen. He is empowered to 
give his thirty for one, and in the same ratio for all of our 

risoners in their b 
4 The Brutus al Invincible have not been heard of—the 
Secretary of the Navy is in one of them. They aro thirty 
days over ay - 

The bri Ividere parted her cable and ran ashore 
day. Ai hone cugpess © to hati taps devaemeess 

Smith has left for the West and goes into the Mexi- 
can domain ere he returns. I think in the absence of some- 
thing definite from Mexico, the next Congress will order a 
call for the army on furlough and invade Mexico. Ten thou- 
sand men can be raised for that purpose in thirty days here 
in Texas, and I suppose, half that number in the States.— 
The hostile Indians have retreated before our men, who are 
prosecuting the war with vigor, into their remotest villages, 
where they will either have to give in or fight. 

Houston intends issuing his proclamation against duelling 
shortly. The corn crop is tremendous and cotton very fine. 
All other crops accordingly. [N.O. Commercial Bulletin. 








New Grenapva.—We understand that General McAfee, 
our Charge d’ Affaires at Bogota, arrived at Philadelphia on 
the 15th instant, vin Kingston, Jamaica, baving left the for- 
mer city on the 20th of June. At that time the country was 
General Santander ceased to administer 
the Government on the first of April, and following the ex- 
ample of Washington, had retired to private life, amid the 
plaudits of the friends of republican institutions. 

Sonor Jose Ignacio Marquez, bis successor, the former Vice 
President, was elected on the 4th of March last, (as we have 
heretofore announced,) the electors having foiled to make an 
election. General Obando and Doctor Azuero were his most 
formidable opponent. These gentlemen are both distinguish- 
ed patriots. 





200 Delawares, 100 Kickapoos, 100 Sacks and Foxes and 
400 Shawnees from Missouri, to be concentrated at St. Louis, 
Mo., and sent thence to Florida, and 200 Choctaws tobe con- 
centrated at Little Rock, Arkansas, for the same service. 

The volunteer force called for by General Jesup from Flor- 





From Hayti and Auz Cayes.—The Boston Daily Adver- 


7 | tiser has received a proclamation of President Boyer, of the | tion by the Congress for the portion due from New Grenada 


date of July 20th—issued in consequence of the distress of 


rassments of this country, and the recent severe drought in 
St. Domingo. This colored gentleman. at the head of the 
only negro government this side of Africa, learnedly recom- 
| mends the cultivation of nufritious reots, as safe from the 
fury of hurricanes, droughts, rains, &.!!! He exhorts ve- 
| hemently against idleness. He will find his breath wasted, 
| preaching doctrine considered so incendiary by free negroes. 
| Famine at Auz Caycs —By advices at Baltimore from 





The fields looked as if they had been on | 
| fire. In this deplorable condition, a few barrels of flour 
reached them from Port au Prince, and sold from $30 to $32 
aberrel. On June 20th, there was not a barrel of flour in 
| the whole city. Two French vessels now arrived brought 


some succor: Plantains were selling at $2 and $3 a bunch, 
|| and small potatoes at six cents each ! (Star. 
~ TEXAS. 
Extract of a letter dated Vevasco, Aug. 5. 


Since my last, I have been to the seat of Government, Hous- 
ton. All things seem to go on very well. There are up- 
|| wards of one thousand citizens and many transient persons in 
|| this city Houston. General Houston, the President, has re- 
|| turned, and is in fine health and spirits. He has effected a 
|| treaty with the Indians, which has not as yet been published. 
The President was met on his return to the seat of govern- 
|| meat by a concourse of citizens and officers, and escorted to 
blic dinner was given to him in 





t acts he has 





Cirewlation,....0... 200 sees ae00+c81,617,795 93 
Treasurer Unised @tates,......... 22 


Cther LAdelEi ee, -annene wo-.20-e 14.991,505 = —_ i The Hon. W. S. Fisher, Secretary of War, bas resigned ; 
Contingent Fund, -<ssccsc.cs.2s., 4198948 03 4,668,814 75|| Col. B. Bee is spoken of to fill his situation. 
Profit, loss,and intereat,.....--... » 8ACLL2 55 8,661,371 75|| | The notorious Thompson, arresied lately by Major J. W. 
Look Ww jon the publi tease af ei diaiesee bes ad rhe mics “oa 
Out.—We caution ic against - TL expect he will be commissioned as a privateer 
following denentinations—W este heen ei i 


the 


Schuylkijl Loan Company, Philadelphia Savings Institution. 


There are nv such companies in existenee. 


heard 
pay aan = | most finished efforts—the effect has been great, as the next 
5,121,444 % {election will show. The opposition against him has in a 
30,116,979 37 | great measure decreased, for where light is, darkness disap- 
23,665,736 55 | pears. 


his speech on this occasion, speak of it as one of his 





upon 
\ New Grenada, Venezuela, and the Equador, (Quito.) The 


|| December next, when all claimants will be heard. 


It gives us pleasure to say that our Charge has been able 
to maintain, during the whole of his residence at Bogota, 
lations of the most cordial friendship between the Republic of 
New Grenada and the United States, and also to sustain a 
personal character with the Government of the most fatter- 
ing kind, as will appear by the subjoined letter from the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations to the Secretary of State. 

General McAfee bas succeeded in obtaining an eppropri 





of the clsims acknowled and settled in 1829; and the 
amount will be paid quarterly, commencing on the Ist of Sep- 
tember next. This appropriation is highly honorable to New 
Grenada, and isin anticipation of the final settlement of all 
the claims raised against Colombia, when her destinies were 
controlled by General Bolivar; the liabilities of that unfor 
tunate and short-lived Government having devolved 
inciples for the adjustment of all the claims against Colom- 

ia have been finally agreed upon. The Convention with 
Venezucla of December, 1834, has been ratified by New Gre- 
nada and the Equador, and their commissioners will meet in 





Funds have been appropriated to a portion of the in- 
| terest on the foreign re Senaste debe; so that holders o 
the five and three per cent. vales (Government bonds) ma} 
expect an —— in their velue, and payment in full a 
some future day. 

The municipal duty on floor at Carthagena and at Sen 
Martha has been reduced to two reals (twenty-five cents, 
per barrel, and the next Congress contemplate a revision of 
their tariff, and a considerable reduction on the import duty 

The ion of abolishing the discriminating duties on the 
vessels of the United States, was brought before Congress b 
Senor Miguel Sturnino Tribe, the former president of that 
body, and was ably sustained by him, and by Senores Rojs 
Vasquer, Acosta, Obaldia, and many other distinguished 
members, and was lost by one vote only, It would have beet 
carried, had there been a full house. The measure is ga'0 
ing ground with liberal principles, which are marching on de 
cidedly in New Grenada. 











Upon all thesé subj as well as upon other matters co 
fided to him, Gen. McAfee, we are ha to say, bestowed 
the most and unremitting atten whilst his gene 


RE ee. 


ing Accident.—A few days since, a party consist 
ing of three or four young men, left this city for the Bale 
for the purpose of a one Among them was 
Mr. Besnard Guesnard, an inestimable young man, and t! 
sole of a widowed mother. It seems that on retw 
ing to the boat from one of the small islands, Mr. G., ¥ 
in the act of his gun in the cabin, had the whole c 

in his throst, 

























of causing i death. 
~— . EN. O. Advertiser 
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NEW-YORK. 





i Statistics.— The times are out of joint’ as respects the lit- 
erary not less than the political world. Perhaps of all the ‘ producing 
classes,’ the producers of books and periodicals suffer most severely 
from the unexampled pecuniary revulsion now existing. Others may 
find the profits of their business or the demand for their products se- 
riously curtailed, and the price sadly reduced; but the makers of 
books find their vocation not only thriftiess but nominal. It has 
scarcely au ex'stence. The reading public either feel or fancy they 
cannot pay, and the publishers have learned to their cost that they | 
cannot contiaue their issues without pay ; and thus the business has 
come toa stand. In the height of and throughout the revulsion deri- 
sively styled the Panic of '34, the Harpers alone issued on an average 
two new works per week and an aggregate of twenty thousand vol- 
umes in the same time; now one work a month, and that a work of 
necessity or mercy—in fulfilment of some long standing contract, or 
ia reference to some present emergency—drags its slow length from 
their press.—We know not how it may be with others, but to one at 


jeast this ‘ suspension’ induces a sease of privation and want. On | 
| 


this our evening usually devoted to a cursory examination of and 
bnef comment upon the new volumes which the week has brought | 
forth, our eye wanders sadly and inquiringly over our especial table 
without finding a fragment of the proper aliment of criticism to in- 
clude ia the mental inveatory. Piles of half-read contrbutions, balf- 





LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





Rights, National Bank, Anti-Usury Law, Free Banking generally, 
and Anti-Abolition. It was for some years much the largest paper 
in the city; but the two next mentioned have lately overtaken and 
No, 3 actually a trifle outgrown it. 

2 The New-York Express and Daily Advertiser was formed last au- 
tumn by a union of the New-York Express (but recently established 
under the auspices of James Brooks and the Messrs. Hudson) with 
the New-York Daily Advertiser, an old commercial paper, of which 
Mr. Theodore Dwight was for many years if not from the outset the 
principal Editor. When we first knew the Advertiser it was pub- 
lished hy Dwight, Townsend & Walker. Since the union, the new 
paper has been under the chief control of Mr. James Brooks (former- 
ly of the Portlaad Advertiser, and author of the Letters from Eu- 
rope) as priacipal Editor, assistéd at intervals by Erastus Brooks, 
and throughout by Wm. B. Townsend as commercial Editor as well 
as publisher. The Express is zealously Whig in politics, but distin- 
| guished from most of its compatriots by more Radical views on many 
| questions connected with government and banking, and by a warm 
sympathy with the Radicals of England, Ireland, and Canada, and 
the French Opposition. It stood alone last winter in its advocacy of 
| the legal restraints on Usury. It is further distinguished by its hearty 
#imiration of Republican institutions in the widest latitude of the 
term, and its Democratic ideas regarding society and government. 

3. The New-York Journal of Commerce was established in 1826 or "7, 
under the auspices, we believe, of Arthur Tappan and others, but in | 





filed election returns; clippings from our cotemporaries for refer- 


ence, remark, or transplantation; and disorderly journals of every || 


shape and size, meet our gaze; but nothing of a more substantial | 
character All is of the week, weekly—destined with it to pass away | 
and be forgotten. And so, in sheer necessity, we must look elsewhere 
for something which may measurably serve as a theme for an arti- 
cle; and, as one which has at least the merit of being unhackneyed in 
our hands, we will give a brief sketch of i 
The Daily Press of New- York.—We believe the general superiority | 





of the daily press of our own over any of her sister cities on this con- | 
useat will not be seriously disputed any where. The very great pre- ! 
ponderance of profitable (i.e. advertising) patronage here as compa-_ 
red with that of Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, or New-Orleans, | 
vould alone account for this. Talent will always eventually be at- 
tracted or elicited where there is the best prospect of reward for its 


exertion ; aud for the talent of a journalist, New-York is evidently 


the most capacious theatre. After London and Paris, New-York has 
vow the most able and creditable daily press of any city in the world ; 
and Paris is thrown far in the rear by the general execution and ap- 
pearance of our journals; but the many able and distinguished men 
there enlisted ia the editorial ranks, and the unlimited circulation 
and influence of their writings throughout all France, may probably 
iscline the seale in her favor. London, in this as in every other de- 
partment of literature—as, indeed, ia all else—maintains her right to | 
b+ considered the first city of the world. 

New-York has ten daily journals of the first class—(large imperial 
ize, or rather sizes, at ten dollars per annum)—besides a nearly | 
equal though fluctuating number of penny and two-penny papers.— 
We shall speak of them in the order of their presumed ability, circu- 
lation and inflaence, rather than in that of seniority. 


1. The Morning Courier and New-York Enquirer, formed by a union | 


of two papers whose titles it joiatly retains, may be considered the 
leading journal of New-York, whether we regard the amount of its 
pstronage, the expense at which it is got ap, or the array of editorial 
talent employed in its conduct. The Courier, if we mistake not, was 


| the head sachems of Tammany. 


the hands of its present Editors and publishers, Messrs.Hale and Hal- 
lock, with the view of giving a more decided moral tone to the public | 
|press. Tothiscnd, all advertisements of theatres aud lotteries have | 
| ever been studiously avoided. The Journal, though sinking money | 
for its projectors, has uniformly enjoyed a liberal patronage from the 
religious portion of the mercantile class, but a very questionable 
| popularity out of its owncircle. Its prominent doctrine is Free Trade 
in goods, money and labor; i.¢. hostility to protective duties, to re- | 
straining laws, aud to Trades Unions and all combinations to raise 


| wages. Ia politics, the Journal has been esteemed jesuitical, quoted 


| by the administration press as a Whig paper and disclaimed as an or- | 
gan by the Whigs. It has been considered by many as an organ ra- | 
| ther of certain deposite Banks and of those connected with them than | 
of any political party. Since the blow-up of the Deposite scheme, it 
has been inclining to Whiggery with variatioas. It is Anti-Biddle 
‘but not Anti-Bank. 

4. The New-York Gazette and General Advertiser is the oldest paper | 
in the city and enjoys a very liberal mercantile patronage, though a | 
relatively less considerable circulation. It grew out of the old Royal | 
Gazette of the days of our Colomal dependence, and dates from the | 
close of the Revolution. Mr. Johs Lang, the veteran senior Editor | 
and Publisher, was connected with it for nearly fifty years, and real- 
ized afortune from it. His death, a few years since, has been follow- | 
‘ed by that of his two sons in quick succession, leaving the establish- 
' ment the property of the surviving members of the family, but in the 
| editorial charge of Mr. C. F. Daniels, late of the Courier and Enqui- 
‘rer, and formerly known throughout the country for his clever para- 

graphs while Editor of the Camden Journal. Mr. D.is a lively, agree- | 
able writer, possessing an inexhaustible fund of humor. The Ge 


|| zette has very sensibly improved in interest under his auspices. Poli- 


tics, Whig. 

| Se The New York Times was first established as the Standard on the | 
ruins of the good old Statesman by John I. Mumford, as an organ of | 
Jacksonian Democracy. It afterwards lapsed into the hands of Mr. | 
Henry Hone, and is now understood to be owned and controlled by 

It was long edited im part by Mr. 


established by Col. James Watson Webb in 1827 or "8, to aid the elec- | Edwin Sanford, one of the best general writers that our city has pro- | 


toa of Gon, Jackson to the Presidency ; the Enquirer somewhat ear- 
ber by Major Noah with similar views; and the two were united un- 


| duced, but who has now left it to engage in the Washington Globe. | 
The Times is now conducted by Messrs. Holland and Davies, and is | 







der the control of Col. Webb in 4229. Since that time, the Colonel \ distinguished by amenity of manner and moderation of tone, as it } 
bas been Editor and Publisher in chief, though in partnership at dif- || formerly was for violence and party rancor. It is still the organ of 

ferent times with Daniel E. Tylec and M. M. Noah. Major Noah took | the regulars’ at Tammany, but being friendly to Banks and corpo- 

tis final leave of the establishment in 1832, about the time of its ab- || rations, and anti-Radical generally in its doctrines, it is probable that 

rupt change of position from being a powerful supporter to a Geter- | jt does not reflect the sentiment of a majority of the party in the 

mined and efficient opponent of Gen.Jackson's Administration, mainly | city, though it does that of its more prominent members. } 
on account of his Veto on the act rechartering the United States |} 6, The Mercantile Advertiser stands next in years to the Gazette, but | 
Bank. Col, Webb has been assisted throughout in the editorial de- || js quite limited in its circulation. Whig in politics. Amos Butler, | 
partment by Mr. E. Hoskins, and at different periods by Maj. Noah, i publisher; with a new Editor, whose name we have not heard. 
J. G. Bennett, C. FP. Danicls, H. W. Herbert, Pork Benjamin, and || ‘These are the morning dailies.—We pass to the evening : 

others, John O. Sergeant of Boston is announced as having been re- i 7. The New York Commercial Advertiser has been published for | 
cently engaged to take a prominent part in the conduct of the Cou- | many years by Francis Hall & Co.—the ‘Co.’ being Col. William L. 
tier. We have heard in other days the name of J. K. Paulding, and |, Stone, the principal Editor. We believe it has steadily increased in 
nore recently that of Redwood Fisher, mentioned as those of stated l patronage and reputation with every year of its existence ; and it has 
contributors to its columns. Bosides these, two or three others have i} now probably the largest country (semi-weekly) circulation of any 
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8. The New York Evening Post was built up by the able and vigor- 
ous pen of William Coleman, deceased seven or eight years ago. It 
has since experienced several mutations, and was for some time con- 
ducted in chief by William Leggett, now of The Plaindealer. It is 
now edited by William C. Bryant, of merited poetic celebrity. In 
the course of ‘ time's changes,’ it has passed from high-toned Feder- 
alism to the extreme of Radicalism, and is now distinguished by its 
hostility to Chartered Banking and to corporations generally. Its 
editorials are still powerfully written ; its tone is fearless and inde- 
pendent, sparing neither friends nor foes who offend against its 
canons of political orthodoxy. It is a zealous though not unqualified 
supporter of the General Administration, and has a leaning toward 
the cause of Abolition. It is generally understood to have lost 
patronage within the last three or four years. 

9. The New York American was established pear twenty years since 
during the rage of ‘ Clintonian’ and ‘ Bucktail’ politics in this State, 
asa literary and political journal—Democratic, and warmly favora- 
ble to the interests of Gov. Daniel D. Tompkins. Johnston Verplanck 
and Charles King were the proprietors and Editors; but Mr. Ver- 
Planck's connection with it ceased some ten years since, and Mr 
King has since been the responsible Editor, aided for many years by 
the polished pen of Charles F. Hoffman. In the Presidential contest 
of "24, the American separated from a majority, probably, of its old 
Political associates by opposing the election of Mr. Crawford, and de- 
manding a choice of Electors by the people; finally supporting Mr. 
Adams for President, Mr. Clinton for Governor, and taking a posi- 
tion in the van of the ‘ People’s party.’ It has been uniformly hostile 
to the elevation and measures of Gen. Jackson, as also of his succes- 
sor, and has strong predilections for Mr. Webster as a candidate for 
the Presidency. In the last contest, it opposed the nomination of 
Gen. Harrison until opposition had b fruitless. It concurs 
with the Post in treating the Abolitionists with more favor than do 
the other dailies. The American is distinguished rather as a literary 
than as a political journal—containing every Saturday a review of 
all new publications, with copious extracts. It is an able paper, but 
not calculated to be widely popular, and its patronage is rather choice 
than abundant. 

10. The Evening Star, the youngest but by no means the weakest of 
our dailies, was established by M. M. Noah and W. Gill in 1833, upon 
Major Noah's secession from the support of the Administration. Mr. 








|| Gill came from the Evening Post. The Star has maintained a high 


station in the Whig ranks. Major Noak’s veteran reputation, great 
personal popularity, rare and indomitable humor, aud eminent ability 
as a political skirmisher and tactician, have given his paper a rapidly 
acquired and enviable patronage. Dr. P. 8. Townsend is the junior 
Editor, and the columns of the Star give evidence of unwearied in- 
dustry and varied knowledge in that department. The Star is South- 
ern, Texan, anti-W ebster, and anti-Abolition in its predilections, but 
hardly committed to any distinctive doctrines in regard to Banking 
or political economy. 

No new daily of the higher class has been attempted in this city 
for three years past, save the Express, which was speedily incorpo- 
rated with the Daily Advertiser. Uuder the most favorable auspices, 
oue could hardly be established at an outlay of $100,000; without 
heavy capital, commanding talent, the prestige of names well and fa- 
vorably known to the public, and the sympathy of a portion at least 
of the mercantile ity, the pt to establish one would be 
madness, The Star alone has been added to the number in existence 
within the last ten years; while one at least (The Advocate) has 
ceased tobe. A shoal of new candidates for public favor, however, 
have been started on a humbler scale, and are known generally as 
the penny press. We have room only for the names of those now 
in being: 

1. The New York Sun, by B. H. Day, the oldest, with the heaviest 
circulation—rather Tammany in politics. 

2. The New York Transcript, by W. G. Stanley— inclined te 
Whiggery. 

3. The Morning Herald, with variations, by J. G. Bennett—two- 
penny. 

4. The New Era, edited by R. A. Locke, of the Moon Hoax—Loco- 
Foco—two-penny. 

5. The Daily Budget, by J.M. Moore, just started--miscellaneous--do. 
6. The Examiner, by H.D.Shepperd—ultra Loco-Foco —two-penny, 
7. The Daily News—(not yet issued)—by Barnabas Bates—Tamma- 
ny and Loco-Foco. 


The Knickerbocker for the preseat month is acapital number. We 
have made room for ‘Ollapod’ this week. There are poems by J. G. 
Percival, W.G. Clark, W.G. Simms, and Jas. F. Otis. ‘ American 














Mall times been employed in the subordinete departments—as col- of our city journals. Out of the city, it is known by the title of its 
lectors of city news, law or police intelligence, commercial items, &c. i country edition, the New York Spectator. The Editor has a wide 
&c. A news-boat (there were formerly two) is constantly cruising off \ acquaintance with men and books, a fund of irresistible humor, and 
the coast, often out of sight of land, to procure at the earliest mo- || is not unfavorably known as an author. His forte is rather the pro- 
ment intelligence from Europe and elsewhere by the vessels arriving || duction of works for the moment—a disquisition on Freemasonry, 
in our waters, By this means, foreign news is often published in our || Matthias-ism or Maria Moukery, than any serious draft on immortal- 
tity before the vessel which brought it is within sight. ‘The entire || ity, though he has written some clever tales and sketches for the An- 
tnnual expenditure of the Courier establishment cannot be less than || nuals, ete. The lamented K. C. Sands was for the last years of his 
$100,000, Income, in prosperous times, (but not in these) considera- || life connected with this journal, and contributed materially to its 
bly more than that sum. We estimate its circulation at five thousand || high reputation. We believe the junior Editor at present is Mr. 
of the daily and as many of the semi-weekly and weekly editions.— || John Inman, another ripe scholar and able writer. The Commercial 
We have given many of these particulars as illustrating generally the }| is of staunch Whig politics, but withal so thoroughly leavened with 
basiness of publishing daily newspapers in this city. ‘The Courier is || old Federalism as to be a questionable aid to the Opposition ;—indeed, 
Principally distinguished by a vigorous positiveness of tone, a fear- || we find it oftener quoted by its opponents than by its allies. Its dis- 
less independence in the maintenance of its general doctrines, and || tinguishing characteristic is a settled hostility to Radicalism and to 


Antiquities’ have deeply interested us. Notes of a Tour in Scotland, 
etc. are modestly and happily written. There is scarcely a weak 
article in the number. 








Provisions are falling in price all over the country. Flour 
is dull here at $8 a $9; the best will hardly command the 
higher price, and only in small quantities for immediate use. 
Every body but a few speculators and their dupes knows that 
there is a great crop in the country, and that prices must’ 
come down here to the level of other countries ; as there must 
be millions’ worth of flour exported. The harvest of rye 
has been bountiful; vegetables are already abundant and 
cheap, and hay was never better. Maine has harvested a 
fine crop of wheat; Ohio and Michigan have realized great 











‘avage Whiggery in politics. Its doctrines are Free Trade, State |! Universal Suffrage. 
















crops of every thing but corn and other late products, which 
are most promising ; the South-West vaunts the abundance of 
every thing, and the Middle Atlantic States have more than 
a general average. Potatoes were never so abundant every 
where. We do most firmly believe that the whole agricultu- 
ral product of the country will be twenty-five per cent. above 
that of any former year, and that the aggregate of land under 
efficient cultivation exceeds the area of last year by so much. 
We regret that our own State seems t0 present some excep- 
tions to the general abundance; but we infer from the re- 
marks of some journals in the interior, and the silence of oth- 
ers, that the effects of the rust on wheat and the frost of the 
6th inst. were less serious than we feared a week since. If 
we can but te spared the visitations of frost for a few weeks 
longer, all will be well. 


Capt. William S. Maitland, of the Third Regiment U. S. | 
Artillery, ina fit of derangement, recently ihrew himself from 
the deck of the steamboat John McLean on the coast of Flo- 
rida, and was drowned. Every exertion was made to save 
him, but a strong tide instantly carried him beyond the reach 
of assistance. He was esteemed an able and gallant officer, | 
and was severely wounded at the battle of Wahoo Swamp | 


last November. | 
Suspicious.—We have seen several shinplasters purporting 


to be issues of the “‘ Exporting, Mining and Manufacturing || 
Company's Bank of Illinois.” The words ‘ Bank of Illinois’ | 

















are very bold, while the others are very small. Not being 
aware of the existence of such a company having banking pri- | 
vileges, we should like to know something relative to their | 
standing, &c. 





Vermont University, Burlington.—At the commencement | 
of the Vermont University on the 2d inst. eighteen pupils 
were graduated. The honorary degree of L. L. D. was con- 
ferred on Stephen Royce, one of the Judges of the Supreme | 
Court of Vermont, and on George W. Strong, Esq. of the 
city of New York. The degree of D. D. was conferred on 
Rev. David McAuley, of Toronto, Upper Canada. ‘Vhat of | 
A. M. on Samuel S. Fitch, of Philadelphia, and Roswell | 





'| the cause of the explosion. 
|| tion, we feel inclined to attribute the calmity to the long use 


| ing, destroying a portion of the wall which divided their dwel- 


| The house of Dr. Waring, on South Broad street, was also 
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Good Crop and Expedition.—Dr. Benjamin Butler, 
of this village, on Saturday last harvested 26 loads of hay, es- 
timated at 1200 lbs. per load, making 28,800 Ibs, timothy 
and clover, from 4 acres and 20 rods, as measured s 
artificial meadow or corn hill. This hay was , with a 
horse rake by an academic student of 15 years and a boy of 
12 years to ride, and carted and housed by 7 men with two 
horse teams, after one o’clock in the afternoon, com 
filling with 7 loads previously carried, the bay and ‘ald of 
2 30 by 40 feet barn. We known of some, and we presume 
there is 100 acres equally loaded within the town. 

[Oxford (Ohio) Repub. 





Steamboat Explosion.—The Caroline, on her passage from 
New Orleaas to this city, burst her boiler, near the mouth of 
Dog river, in Mobile Bay. with the loss of three lives and 
some six or eight wounded. We have not been able to learn 
In the absence of all informa- 


of the boilers, which musthave been defective from age. The 
Caroline was on the Alabama river for many years, and could 
scarcely be seaworthy. Smith, the pilot, was killed, und two 
negroes jumped overboard, who were drowned. The woun- 
ded were Capt. Knight, of ship Colchis, James McCarthy, 
Daniel Clintock, John Harks, Wm. Crawley, and James 
Corn. The wreck was towed up by the steamer Champion, 
from Pensacola. [Mobile Chronicle Aug. 16. 


Thunder Storm.—There was on Monday of last week an 
unusually heavy thunder storm at Savannah. The tenement || 
building in President st. near the Court House, the one half || 
occupied by Dunbar Morel, Exq. the other by M. J. M. Lewis, 
was fstruck—the fluid entering in the centre of the build- 





ling. Passing through an upper room, a chest of drawers 
was removed 8 or 10 feet. rs. Morel, fell from her chair || 
and two negroes in the basement were struck speechless. 


struck. 
The brig America, Capt. Gilham, taking her cargo, bound | 
to the West Indies, was also struck. The fore roy 








| St. Croix Gazette (extra) of the Sth inst. received at the of 
| fice of the Commercial Advertiser, furmshes the following 
| particulars of the Hurricane at St. Thomas, mentioned in 
| yesterday's Gazette : 





Late and Interesting from Mezico.—The U. 8. of 
War Vandalia, Commodore Thomas Crabb, arrived at Pep. 
sacola on Saturday morning, from Vera Cruz—from which 
port she sailed on the 3d inst. By the steamboat 


pm Le il ga aay over to this 
. Robert Greenhow, a in 


way to Washington, passenger 
the Vandalia, who had been dispatched by our government, 
with important icati for that Mexico. He left 
the city of Mexico on the 30th of July last, at which time al] 
was tranquil throughout the :aterior, so far as n. 
Santa Anna was tending quietly at his plantation Manga de 
Clave near Vera Cruz; rumors respecting the despatch 
of troops to apprehend him age ay 

Mr. Greenhow relates that when about to leave Xala 
at 3 o'clock on the morning of the 2d instant, a violent earth. 
quake occurred, which, on hia arrival at Vera Cruz, he learn- 
ed had caused much damage to the city, and produced the ut- 
most consternation among its inhabitants, many of whom took 
refuge on board of the shipping in the harbor. The shock 
was felt on board of ‘the Vandalia, about which it occasion- 
ed much agitation of the water, and shook the chain cables. 
The Vandalia remained for twent days at anchor in the 
narrow pass between the island of Sacrificies and the main 
land; and her crew enjoyed better health in that situation, 
than at any other period of the cruise—although the yellow 
fever was raging in the city. 

There is no prospect of an invasion of Texas, and certain- 
ly not the remotest chance of success if the attempt should 
be made. ( Mobile Register. 


[EEE 
Destructive Hurricane and Fire at St. Thomas.—The 


city on his 





The hurricane commenced at 4 o'clock P. M. of the 9d 
and continued through the whole of the night. Hundred 


of houses were demolished, and some lierally blown « 
| pieces. 


Out of 36 vessele in the harbor, all but three wer 


| capsized, or sunk, or driven on shore. Many lives were Ins 





maintop gallantmast and foremast, were severely injured— || 
decks ripped up, and the fluid passing into the hold, set fire || 
to part of ber cargo and escaped through the main hatch. 
Capt. Gilham, standing near the for t, was at d from 
its effects. 








Marsh, of Ohio. Orations were delivered by Rev. Geo. G. | More a Fredonia Censor, of August 16, 

Ingersoll, of Burlington, and Rev. G. W. Perkins, of Mont- | Contains t owing : 

real. The Literary Societies have elected Hon. Jacob Col- | _“ Besides several arrests that have recently taken place 

lamer, of Woodstock, Orator, and James G. Brooks, Esq. of | - 

Albany, Poet, for the next anniversary. || Webber was arrested near Silver Creek on Saturday last, and 
Meunier, the man who attempted to assassinate the French | breughs to thie. village for ensminction, ano charge ef yar 


é : tape 2 | sing counterfeit money. He passed a $10 bill of the U. S. 
an ay Noha ame sayy “come gaat yn bod | bank which was proved to be counterfeit. He also had a 


vd . eae uantity of Mormon bills from the mint at Kirtland, Ohio. 
Seep ers | Oe hoe Se Se eats [come in shoots wasigned, and some signed ceady for distribu- 
: oe — He was held to bail for his 








elswhere, we have a case in our own vicinity to record. Eben'r |! 





nang p | tion, which was found on him. 
bien & bho enters the city. Foor devil! || appearance at court. There are, no doubt, others engaged 










What a pity it is | 
that he hadn't been honest ! | 





Geneva College.—The eommencement on the 2d instant, | 
is said to have passed off creditably. The Hon. S. L. Ed- | 
wards, of Onondags, addressed the Societies, as did also Dr. | 
Rudd, of Utica. The honorary degree of L. L. D., was con-| 
ferred upon the Hon. Samuel Nelson, Chief Justice, and on | 
the Hon. Samuel Beardsley, Attorney General of this State ; | 
and the degree of A. M. was confered on our esteemed cor- || 
respondent, Wm. H. C. Hosmer of Livingston county. The | 
honorary degree of M. D. was also conferred upon Dr. Sum- | 
ner Ely, of Middlefield, in this State. The Poem delivered | 
by W. H. C. Hosmer, Esq., of Avon, is highly spoken of; ! 
as is the oration spoken by Mr. C. Ayrault. The corner stone | 
of the new edifice, the South College, was laid by Benjamin | 
Hale, President of the Institution, after religious rites by 
Bishop Onderdonk. 


Russian Mines.—The amount of precious metals obtained | 
from the Russian mines in 1836, was as follows: 





Gold... ccccccccercccceccccccececcecccecG6,210,288 
Platina. ..cccccccccccccccsceccccce cocces 660,800 
Silver. ...ccccccccvcceccccces eeeees eeeee 1,257,552 


"From Arkansas.—Quick Trip from New York.—The 
t-oops who passed this place a few days since for Fort Gibson, 
under the command of Capt. Morris, made the trip from 
New York to Fort Gibson in the short time of 26 days; 14 
days to New Orleans, 6 days detention in New Orleans, and 
9 days from New Orleans to Fort Gibson. This is the quick- 
est movement of troops from New York to Fort Gibson that 
has ever been ome at least a month. 
Little Rock (Ark.) Times, July 24. 


Caution.—On Saturday night a new emission of counter- 
fieit bills was set afloat in this city. They are of the denom- 
ination of $5 on the Bank of New Yurk—letter A. dated 7th 
‘of June, 1836, payable D. Benson—A. P. Halsey, Cashier— 
Corneius Hugar, President. They may be detected 

the color of che paper, which s moch lighter that of 
— by the vignette, which is miserably execu- 








| were arrested on the 27th ult. at Dixon’s Ferry, 


in this business in this county, and it is believed that he could 
have brought considerable iniquity to light had he been dispos- 
ed; as it is he will probably go clear. 


Money Mattersin Tennessee.—The Nashville Banner of 
the 4th instant says: The banks are discounting new paper 
to a very limited extent. It is probable that a further amount 
of Philadephia Post Notes will be offered in a week or two. 
Alabama paper is taken in payment of Bank detts—not on 
deposite. It is freely received in business transactions out of 
doors. Mississippi Bank Notes are still at a heavy discount, 
say from 124 to 25 per cent according to the amount and sit- 
uation of the banks. U.S. Bank notes command 9 a 10 per 
ct. pre. from the brokers. Sold at 12 per ct. Silver 124 pre. 
Gold 15 pre. Ky. 7 a8 pre. Indiana 3 to 5 pre. 

Counterfeiters Caught.—A couple of stage 





rs 
inois, for 
sing counterfeit money. They had ia their possession the 
following amount of spurious notes: 
$51,400 Marine Bank, Baltimore, 
5,750 Mechanics’ Bank, New York, 
690 Bank of United States, 





35 Commercial Bank of Canada. 
957.875 
After the arrest, one of the prisoners made his escape ; the 
other is yet in the custody of the sheriff. [Buffalo Com.Adv. 


Fatal Duel.—It isa mournful task to record the untimely 
death of young men cut down in the vigor and springtime of 
life, and we never undertook its discharge with more pain 
than in the instance of Richard F. Hannoa, Esq. of this city, 
who fell in a duel on Santa Rosa Island, opposite Pensacola, 
on Saturday evening at 6 o’elock, from the shot of Lieut. 
Munn, of the U. 8. Navy. Efforts were made to produce a 
reconciliation, but time and other circumstances prevented 
their mutual friends effecting their laudable . Mr. 
Hannon was interred in this city, amid the apa of 
his numerous circle of friends and acquaintances. He was a 
ive of Petersburg, Va. bad 


law, and located in this 





g the and inhabitants. The number had no 
been ascertained, but was suppo-ed to exceed 100. 

To add to the horrors of the night. at about 12 a fire broke 
out, in some stores belonging to Mr. Stubbs. It aestroyed tw 
dwelling houses, one occupied by Mr. Simmons, the other by 
Mr. Parish—nothing saved, the inmates barely escaping with 
their lives. 

The sloop St,Croix could not be found—the captain safe 

The American ship Margaret was capsized, and the cap 
tain and all the crew, except three, were lost. 

The merchants have pos othe greatly by damage to good 
in the stores. The tiles were blown off, and the rain pou 
through in torrents, 

One letter says that the destruction was much greater th 
was occasioved by the hurricane of 1819. 

Only one large ship and two schooners remained uninju 
in the port: all the rest were wrecks or thrown on she 
Some endeavored to save themselves by cutting away th 
masts. 

In the East Savannah, mostly consisting of frame build 
ings, at least five sixths have been thrown down—all remain 
ing are more or less injured. 

In the West Savannah, many houses were blown down, 
a vast number injured. The barrack was unroofed, and th 
military hospital thrown down. The sick bad been remc 
the night previous. 

A large American schooner was thrown on shore, close u 
to the garden. : 

In the country t damage has been done. 

At Catharinas Berg all the buildings belonging to Jud 
Berg were blown away, and shattered in pieces. 

he Land Treasury Hospital was entirely destroyed; fo 
of its inmates were killed. 

Another letter mentions that on the estates neerly all 
dwellings, as well as negro houses were destroyed. 

The fall of the barometer from the morning of the 2d v 
til 8 o'clock in the evening, is reported to have been from 1 
to 19 lines. 

The moreent Governor Von Scholten heard of the disast 
at St. Thomas, he embarked on board a vessel of war, to re 
der every assistance in his power. 

Look out for Counterfeits.—On Saturday evening & »¢ 
emission of counterfeit fives, on the Bank of New-York 
put largely in circulation throughout the city. It is an 
graving from an old plate from which counterfeits have bee 
egy pees tes the above Bank, <o ctl 
rica. engraving is miserably executed, particularly ' 
vignette and end pieces, and the bitte may be easily detect 
One of them was stopped in Chatham street on Saturé 
evening, and the vender lodged in custody. It is made pe 
able to R. Benson, dated 7th June, No. 1063, letter A signe 


Cornelius Hyer A. P. Halsey, Cashier. 
During y anumber of the above notes were brovr 
to the office by persons who had received them on * 


urday evening; and three or four arrests were made for ' 
tering them. It appears that the gang of venders inclu‘ 











(Courier and Enquirer. 


[Mobile Chronicle, Aug. 15. 
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Massachusetts Coal.—The editor of the Boston Mercan- 
tile Journal has recently visited the coal mines at Manchester, 
Mass. See pbs new en account of them. The quan- 
ity is believed to be inexhaustible, and the quality very good 
indeed, and better in proportion to the depth of the shaft.— 
We have seen specimens of this coal in use in this city, and 
should think it quite equal in point of heat to the anthracite 
coal of Pennsylvania, as we are told it is easy of ignition. So 
far, however, as looks go, it is very inferior, and a grate full of 
it is not by any means as ornamental to a room, as the beau- 
tiful jet appearance of the Schuylkill or Lehigh. (Gazette. 

Capturing a Hen Hawk.—The Berkshire Courier says 
that Mrs. Foote of Barrington, a few days since being enga- 
ced in her household duties, at or near the door, heard an un- 
common cackling among the poultry, when looking into the 
yard she saw @ hen hawk of unusual size descend and pounce | 
upon a hen of the !argest kind. Mrs. F. with the quickness | 
of thought approached the place, and before the monster could | 
regain his native element with his unwieldy load, seized him | 
by the neck, and trumphantly carried him to the woodhouse | 
chamber, where he still remains a captive, His extended 
wings measure 4 feet 6 inches. 

Avfinished Piece of er June 26th last, a wes- 
tern trader calling himself James Gray Stuart, purchased of 
Trotter, Morrel & Co. Philadelphia $2,611 of dry goods, and 
gave in pee a $1,300 certificate on the Lafayette 
Branch of the Bank of Indiana, which was promptly 
paid at Madison, (I.) and the forgery so co te as not to be 
discovered though it had passed through hands of the 
Cashiers of three branches, until it reached Lafayette. The 
balance of the goods had not been delivered up to the swind- || 
ler. [Evening Scar. 
Crops on the Eastern Shore of Maryland.—The Snowhill 
Sentinel, of the 15th inst. says, “ The rain which has fallen so 
abundantly, will be ample for the later corn; and the crop 
may now be considered made. The a rance of the coun- 
try is splendid. The fields and the forests give every evi- 
dence of a fruitful senson. And so delicious a temperature of 
weather continuing during a whole summer we have no recol- 
lection of.” (Express. | 

The Crops.—We are extremely fearful that the wheat 
crops in Western New-York, which recently promised so well | 
to repay the labor of the farmer, may be much injured by the 
frequent rains of the last fortnight. The rust bas affected || 
many fields, and some of that which has been cut is somewhat i 
grown. The spring crops never looked more pr ing. 

—, [Buffalo Journal. | 

Awful Event.—The Breslau Gazetie relates that as 124 
children with their ts were assembled recently in the | 
church at Bellmansdorf, the building was struck by a flash of 
lightning so intense that nearly all present, including the 
priest at the altar, fell senseless. Medical assistande was 
immediately obtained, and all were speedily recovered ex- | 
cept one girl, aged 13 years of age. 

Specie.—There is said to be but one quarter dollar of spe- |, 
cie change in Cincinnati; and thot has been borrowed 0 often | 
to pay postages, that it is worn down to a pistareen. 


Factory Burnt.—We learn from the Poughkeepsie Eagle, | 
that about one o'clock on the morning of Thursday the 17th | 
inst. a fire broke out in the middle building of the extensive | 
cotton tuanufacturing establishment of Messrs. Merritt & 
Haviland, at Hart's Village, in the town of Washington, in | 
this county. So rapid was the progress of the flames that | 
the contents of the building were consumed with it, compri- | 
sing much valuable machinery. goods and yarn. The loss is | 
estimated at about $13,000—insurance 6,500. The origin of 
the fire is not known. (Gazette. 








Fire.—The manufactory of carriage-springs, and other ar- 
ticles of iron, situated in Hamden, about six miles from this 
city, belonging to Messrs. Budington, Frisbie & Peck, was 
last night totally by fire. It is said that the loss | 
is from 10 to 12,000 dollars, a of which was under in- 
surance. We have not learnt the origin of the fire, but are 
informed that the works had not been in operation for sever- 
al weeks, and that no fire had been used in the building for 
several days previous to this occurrence.[ New Haven Pal. 


A Sterling Rogue.—Mr. Sterling, of York, Pa., who sta- 
ted that he had been robbed of $18,000 has been arrested at 
Reading, Pa. charged with swindling. 


A Serious Accident.—Mr. Jacob Smith, of Jefferson coun- 
ty, Missouri, while cradling oats recently, came across a rat- 
tesnake, which he aml one or two others killed. Before 
they had succeeded, Mr. Smith put the ecythe across the 
snake to hold it, and he so hard that the stick broke, 
and he fell upon the scythe, the point of which entered his 
throat a little to the of the great artery. Hopes of his 
Tecovery are entertainted. 

Murder.—Mr. Hampton Trigg was murdered in Mont- 
ay oe, Tenn. on the right of the 3d inst. The mur- 

to be his own negro man, who has been com- 
mitted to for trial. 
Murder of a White Girt by a Negro.—The of 
« Mr. Daniel Fulbright, uf Green county, Mo., was killed a 


|| Esq. of Philadelphia, has been appointed to supply the va- | 


|} several thousand laborers are wanted immediately in that vi- 


| English, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Italian, Turkish, | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Strike the Sultan's Boatmen—Stupidity ve. Steam. 
Senne of Guangoies Tyatneie «6 Goats 
against monopoly of the steamers, 
on the The Dien won. 
good musselmen were ex- 
Alas Fulton. Even 
Ottoman is roused to rebellion by the fire of your 


genius. 

Lake Fisheries.—One establishment at the head of Lake 
Huron, puts up 4000 bbls. in about four months of the year, 
os pickeral, white fish and trout. They average $5 
per bbl. $20,000. Sometimes forty barrels a day. The Salm- 
on trout of Lake Ontario, weigh frequently twenty-five pounds. 
Some lately in the Rochester market weighed twenty pounds. 









Samuel Tndor, Esq. has 
Pheenix Bank at Hartford, Conn. in the place of Charles 
Sigourney, Esq. resigned. 
Arrest of a Counterfeiter.—Another Counterfeiter, a mu- 
latto, named James Reed, was arrested at Buffalo on Tuesday 
last, for attemting to pass a forged $5 bill of the Bank of Al- 
bany. The-followingis a description of the note. 

“ Letter A, No. 500, payable to G. Winne or bearer, dated 
Nov. 1, 1836. Barent Biseeker, pre’t. J. Winne, cash’r.— 
Murray, Draper, Fairman & Co., engravers.—The other was 


also letter A, No. 992, payable to A. Van Vechten or bearer, 
the date not filled in. 





[Boston Herald 
Tobacco, Broadcloths, and Tea.—The Baltimore Mer- 
chant says that the increase in the exports of Tobacco in the 
last nine years. is $3,500,000. The amount of broadcloths 


—— into the United States in 1825, was $5,374,562. In || garet 
1 ‘ 


$8,926,282. The imports of tea into the United States 
in 1825, amounted to $3,710,935; in 1836, to $5.331,486. 
The China and East India trades are among the most profit- 
able branches of our foreign commerce. 


A Murder.—We learn from the Coshocton (Ohio) Times 


FMarcied, 
On the 18th inst. by Rev. H Chase, Mr. Edwin H. Drayton 
Miss Margaret Ano at, ail of this city. “ » 
On Saturday last, by Rev. J. Z. Nichols, Jonh W. Nesbitt to Mar- 


Same day, by Rev. Lot Jones, Samuel Y. Cook of Tallahassee, Flo- 
rida, to Caroline 8. Paff of this city. 
Same day, by lng Broadhead, Aaron Haskell to Eleanor J. 


that a murder was committed a few days ago on Stillwater, || Dolbear, both of 


in Harrison county. A man named Robey attacked another 
named Poland in a harvest field with a hickory stick, with 
which he struck him several times ; Poland retreated to where 
ascythe was lying, followed by Robey, who continued to beat 
him with the stick, when Poland seized the _ and struck 
Robey across the stomach, who immediately fell and expired, 
Poland is now in Harrison conuty gaol. 


Small Poz at Detroit.—This scourge was raging to some 
extent lately at Detroit, and the press of that city was loud 
in its call upon the authorities for the adoption of measures 
to prevent the spread of the disease. 

David E. Evans, Esq. of Batavia, has resigned the agen- | 
cy of the Holland Land Company, and Peter J. Van Hall, | 


cancy as resident at Batavia. 

New Mode of Tooth Drawing.—An intelligent writer in | 
the Salem Gazette, speaking of the miraculous science of an 
imal magnetism, says—" A case has occurred in our own ci-| 
ty where teeth were extracted during magnetic sleep, and on | 
awaking the lady knew nothing of it but from the loss of the 
teeth !” 

Laborers Wanted.—We find in the Toledo Gazette, that 


cinity, to finish che Canal already commenced. Living is 
much cheaper there than it had been for some time previous. 


French Patents.—The Minister of the Interior's offices, 
has just published a statistical table of patents for invenuons | 
and improvements from the first July 1791, when they were | 
first grarted, to the 1st Jan. 1837, divided into the following | 
epochs. During the Constitutional monarchy (a period of 3 | 
years,) 67 patents; the Republic (14 years,) 301; the Em-| 


ire (8 years,) 606; the Restoration (16 years,) 3,384 ; the || 


onarchy of July (7 years,) 3,018: making a totat of 7,375. | 


A Prophecy.—A correspondent of the New York Mercan- 
tile Advertiser, in a letter dated Mackinac, July 25th, states 
that Gen. Brady says the most extensive and horrid Indian | 
war we have ever known in this country is yetto come. The | 
seat of it will be in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin. The | 
Indians are becoming aware of their strength, being driven || 
west and obliged to live altogether. The Chippewas, Otta- 
was, and Sioux alone can muster 10,000 warriors. 


French Publications.—During the first six months of 1837, 
there have been published in France 3,413 works in French, 


Arabian, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, besides 571 different en- | 
gravings, and 13 charts. 








The Official report of the Bank of the State of N. Carolina, 
on the 22d of July, states their bills and notes discounted, 
and bills of exchange at $3,001,531 (being 400.614 than on 
the 20th of May,)—Specie at $509,477 ‘17,280 more than 


Same day, by Rey. Dr. Anthon, Robert L. Pell to Maria L. Brinck- 


At on Monday evening last, Frederick W. Jones of this 
we Ae Wileman of the place. ’ 
Qist inst. Edward L. Walker of Rochester, N. Y. 


to yoy ow a ge former place. 
t Milledgevi a. on the 13th inst. Augustus J. Abbott of C: 
da, to Emeline Rosseau. a 


At Newburyport, on the 20th inst. Samuel F. Baxter of this city to 
Harriet A. Chase of the former place. 

At Ni on the 27th ult. Capt. David Boyd, R. N. to Theres 
widow of the late Capt. Nichol, M. P. P. 

At 8t. Louis, Mo. ou the 13th inst. Edward Y. Ware of that place to 
Susan A. Brown of Boston, Ms. 

At Hopkinton, Ms. Aug. 16, B. G. Cutter of Louisville, Ky. to Eliza 
Ann Valentine of the former place. 


Died, 

On Saturday last, Isabella, wife of John L. Esteve, aged 22. 

Also, at Hoboken, Anna Frances, infant daughter of J. C. Cooke— 
16 months. 

On Wednesday, William L. Shipley, 26. 

Also, William F. infant son of the late Francis Develin. 

Also, Isaac Asten, sen. 

On Thursday, Celestina M. daughter of Temple Fay, 4. 

Also, Maria ise, daughter of George Whitaker, 11 months. 

Also, Hannah, relict of Benj. T. Gilman, 71. 

Also, Alfred, son of Rev. Dr. Broadhead, 22. 

At Pair-Haveo, Ms. on the 9th inst. Benjamin Blossom, 84. 

At Tiverton, R. 1. on the 14th, William Shotwell of this city, 78. 
At cms Ohie. on the 13th, Willlam Shipley, formerly of shis 
city, os. 

At apengnee, N. J. on the 18th, Sarah Duyckiock of Brunswick. 
At Wethersfield, Ct. on the Lith, Eliza Stil , 36. 
: eee, on the 29th ult. Samuel J. son of John Seaman of Brook- 
ya, 
m ity, aged 8 on the 18th, Susan M. daughter of 8. V. Hoffman of 

city, 

At Euclid, on the 16th inst. Olive Taintor, formerly of Northfield, 


At Austi , Ohio, 4th inst. Rev. Eliphalet Austin, 44. 

At Pharsalia, Major Timothy Bosworth, 79. 

At Grecowich, Ct. (crushed by a falling tree) Capt. Nebemiah Wil- 
son, a soldier of the Revolution, 82. 

At Albany, on the 20th inst. Mrs. Catharine, wife of Hon. Ambrose 
Spencer, 58. She was sister to the late Governor De Witt Clinton. 
At Erie, Pa. James L- Reed to Nancy Reed of Millcreek. 

Also, on the 10th inst. Mr. James M’'Common to Miss Sarah Ann 
Justice of Eagle Village. 

At Meredith, Delaware Co. N.Y. on the 13th instant, Merritt G 
McKoon, Principal of the Oxford Academy, to Hannah 8. Rich. 

- ro 


OULD'S NATURAL HISTORY.—Aan excellent companion, with 
illustrations. Also Norton's Evidences of the Genuineness of 
the ou For sale by 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 
Aug. 











COMPREHENSIVE PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATO- 
RY DICTIONARY of the English Language, with Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, embracing a 
Key to the sounds of the marked letters, and about 43,000 words—as 
many as 6,000 more than Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; 
it contains many words pot fouad in Johnson, and may be considered 
the most complete and valuable Dictionary for common use now ex- 
tant. This work was edited and very carefully arranged by Joseph 
E. Worcester, the compiler of Dr. Webster's octavo abridgement.— 
The price of this work is within the means of all, being only one dol- 
lar. Aug. 26. 8 COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 











in May,,—Due to the Treasurer of the United States $163,- 
548 12 (367,780 less than in Mny,)—Notes in circulation 
$1,291,559 (159,960 less,)—Individual deposites $268,355 
(91,338 less.) Thus, its discounted bills, the United States 
and individual deposites, and circulation are all reduced— 
and its specie is somewhat augmented. 


Counterfeits, of the denomination of $1,50, on the Eagle 
Bank of Rhode Island, we learn, have make their appear- 
ance in this region. There are also counterfeits of the one 
dollar bills of this bank in circulation. Let the public be on 
their 





guard. 
We are also informed, that $50 bills, ing to be on 
the Bank of Ann Arbour, Michigan, coliee a Vice Presi- 


dent and an assistant Cashier! have been shown here. There 
is no such bank. [Buffalo Journal. 


Ten Cent Loan Cerlificates of ‘the corporation of Phile- 








thort time since, by one of his negro men, who instantly fied. 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS'S Eulogy on the Life and Character of 
James Madison; price 371-2ceats. Also, Webster's Octavo Dic- 
tionary, for sale by 8. » 114 Fulton-st. 
Aug. 26. 





IBLES—A large variety. Donnegan's Lexicon. Barnes’ Notes. 
Andover Theological Books, for sale by 8. COLMAN, 
Aug. 26. 114 Fulton-st. 





Be NOTES—For sale by 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 
Aug. 26. 





NDOVER THEOLOGICAL BOOKS—for sale by 
Aug. 26. 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


4 YOUNG LADIES’ GIFT—A most excellent compilation of 
articles in prose and poetry from the best writers—for sale by 
Aug. 26. 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


7 YOUNG MAN'S AID, for sale by 
Aug. 26. 








COLMAN, 
114 Fultoa-st. 











delphia have been altered to One Dollar. 


OHN BURDELL, Surgeon Dentist, 69 Chambers-street, corner of 
J Broadway, New-York. May 20f 





















THE NEW-YORKER. 
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[ORIGINAL.) 


LRTI BABB MB SUNEGs THLT BADE WB SMIIZ. 


MUSIC BY W. FREDERICK GOULD. 





I’ve seothed the darkest surge ef wee, 

Aved many a besem bicssed, 

Forbade the suff’rer’s tear te few, 

And breught the weary rest; 

I’ve peured upeom the bleeding heart 
The balm of hepe: the shrine 

Where holier, happier thoughts shall dwell, 
But whe shall gindden mine ¢ 


THE PASSAG E.—rnom THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
Mansy 2 year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave; 
And the evening, fair as ever. 
Shines on ruin, rock and river. 
Then in this same boat beside, 
Sat two comrades old and tried ; ° 
One with all a father’s truth, 
One with all the fire of youth : 


FF we nattenee eeeen, 
Ses Mo grove io ease tong ; 

ut ounger, brighter form, 
Posed fe bois end'in osares. 








r ' 
@. @- 











3. 

Fergive! tis but ene short complaint, 
@ne pang I wenuld reveal, 

The wretch upon the torturing rack, 
Is net forbid te feel; 

Then laugh !—-let merry hearts to-night,, 
Their brightest wreaths entwine, 

The flowers which bleem on every breast, 
Will, withering, fade on mine! 


So, whene’er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o'er me— 
Friends who closed their course before me. 


Yet what binds us friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend 7 
Soul-like were those hours of yore— 
Let us walk in soul once more! 


Take, oh boatman, twice thy fee ; 
Take—I give it willingly ; 

For, ly to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me! 








* 





— 
































For the New-Yorker. 
A BATTLE 80NG. 
On to the charge, ye brave! 
With your war-steeds proudly dashing 
Midst the trumpet's clang and the cannon’s roar, 
And the death-fires fiercely flashing ! 
On, with your pennons streaming — 
On, with your sabres gleaming— 
On, on, and away, ‘neath the lurid ray 
Of the star of baule beaming ! 


On to the charge, ye brave! 
On, on, o'er the dead and dying, 
Till ye spur your steeds through the broken ranks 
Of the vanquished foemen flying! _ 
Victory hovers o'er ye, 
To crown yonr deeds with glory; 
hen on, 1a Ge eget your een ane 
And scatter your foe 
























lore ye. R. T. T. BR. 
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